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General Silentbloc mounting for 
war vehicle motor, engineered 
to absorb motor vibration 
and cushion shock from frame. 


THE GENERAL SILENTBLOC 


Is Used as a Vibration Insulator ... As a Trouble-Free 
Torque Bearing ... As a Bearing Cushion to Correct Misalignment 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OFFERS 


Engineered Control of Vibration 
To Improve Any Moving Product 


GENERAL SILENTBLOC is made 
of three main members—1. Straight 
or flanged tube. 2. Rubber cushion 
ring. 3. Inner sleeve or solid shaft. 


Rubber is inserted in tube under 
high pressure; then sleeve is “‘shot” 
through rubber ring with terrific 
force. Extreme pull of elongated 







rubber produces indestructible 
cohesion of parts. Each Silentbloc 
design is engineered to give needed 
deflection in all planes. 


F your product moves, has working 

parts or can be harmed by foreign 
vibration—General Silentbloc can im- 
prove its efficiency, lengthen life and 
lower maintenance, 

Silentbloc is not a “piece of rubber” 
stuck in because it is resilient. These 
shear-type mountings, bearings and 
couplings are engineered in shape, size 
and design to give the exact performance 
that solves your particular problem. 

In its various forms, Silentbloc can do 
three things: 

1. Damp vibration or insulate against it, 
2. Give trouble-free torque action, 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 


3. Correct for misalignment in bearings 
or shafts. 
The predictable operation of Silentbloc 
comes from its patented principle of 
elongation and confinement of the rubber. 


Before Assembly After Assembly 


Our skilled engineers can fit Silentbloc to 
your job by varying its size and design, 
the elongation, the distortion of inner and 
outer diameter of the rubber, the type and 
modulus of the rubber. The stretched rub- 


ber stays alive even when not in motion. 

Silentbloc has proved its advantages in 
many fields—war material, automobiles, 
aircraft, industrial and home machinery, 
electrical and electronic equipment. It can 
improve your product. For fuller infor- 
mation, write The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, Dept. A 31, Wabash, Indiana. 
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Ma MA ¢ ¢@ the brief story of the market and manufacturing advan- 


tages of Metropolitan Oakland Area, and its amazing industrial expansion of the last two years. 


*‘When I wrote them the details of our operation, they compiled a Confidential Special Survey 
showing exactly why and how a Metropolitan Oakland Area factory would save on our 
manufacturing and distribution costs. 


**A few on-the-spot conferences clarified all details and located the ideal site. Now we’re read 


—the minute Victory Day arrives—to let bids on our Pacific Coast plant! And will we be 
several good long jumps ahead of our competitors!” 


At the Center of the NEW West...Metropolitan Oakland 


Area is in the most favorable location for serving the 
immense new markets of the Pacific Coast, the entire Eleven 
Western States and Pacific Basin. On mainland side of finest 
natural harbor in the United States, with three transcontinen- 
tal railroads and the deep water terminals of a world port. 


If you are a manufacturer, write now for information and 
Facts and Figures booklet. Tell us your requirements for west 
Coast operation and we will prepare a Confidential Special 
Survey applied directly to your problem. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EASERYWVILLE - WAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND PLEDMON FLIASANTON SAM LEANDR® RURAL COMMUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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What's Ahead 


MOTION PICTURE OUTLOOX 


“Taz OvrLooK ror Morion Pictures,” 
by H. Erwin Curtis, heads our parade of 
hits next issue. Every phase of the huge 
motion picture industry will be discussed in 
terms of business, investment, job and ca- 
reer opportunities that lie ahead. 

The story is based on a comprehensive 
dudy of the industry, a study that uncov- 
ered facts that will no doubt be startling to 
many. No matter what business you are in, 
or what position you hold, this is a story 
you can’t afford to miss. Watch for it. 


“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE” 


Next issue we bring you the second story 
in our series of business boners called “My 
Biccest Mistake.” This time Walter Geist, 
president of the huge Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., is the confessor. 

Geist’s tale of how he became head of one 
of America’s biggest corporations in spite of 
an early blunder makes fascinating and pro- 
vocative reading. Reported by James Abell 
Wright, a Fores favorite, his story is one 
that you will not want to mies. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Our recently inaugurated “Opportunities” 
department continues to arouse even wider 
interest than we had anticipated. Amusement 
Concessions are the feature attraction next 
time, surveyed by H. S. Kahm in a way that 
we feel will ring the bell with readers seek- 
ing a field for post-war investment. 

Says the author: “The return of unlimited 
motoring is only one factor that will bring 
a enormous revival of interest in amuse- 
ment parks and similar outdoor enterprises, 
leading to many lucrative business oppor- 
tunities requiring capital investments of as 
little as $1,000.” 

Don’t overlook this story if you're inter- 
ested in big peacetime opportunities in re- 
tun for a small investment. 


EMPLOYEE MORALE 


Spark-plugged by the war, employee 
morale has shot up to gratifying heights. 
But what’s going to happen to it after the 
last gun is fired and the world settles down 
to the quiet routine of peacetime production? 
Can morale be maintained at its present 
high levels? Or will it take a sharp down- 
ward plunge? 

George Cadenas, writing in our next issue, 

j Selieves we can maintain it at a high pitch, 
and he’s got what strikes us as a sure-fire 
formula for doing it. 

“Let your workers run the show,” he says, 
ind “morale will take care of itself.” His 
tory is called “Formuta ror MoraLte— 

ORKER PARTICIPATION,” and it’s packed 
with hints that should prove invaluable for 
ay personnel manager. 
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Noming soon: “Cross-roaps Cross-sEc- 
,” @ survey of a typical small town’s 
ar buying plans, by William Hurd 


Howard Stephenson. 
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Readers Say 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Several features in your July 15 issue ap- 
peal to me very much, but I was particu- 
larly impressed with the timely, succinct 
article by C. B. Smythe entitled “The Big- 
gest Job of All.” In these days we are all} 
seeing many hundreds of thousands of 
words written on the general subject of 
post-war planning, but I think Mr. Smythe 
has put his finger on the very central points 
of the whole problem when he says: “Fail- 
ure of business to meet its responsibilities 
would probably result in government-made 
work or government regulations for shorten- 
ing the work-week.”—Leonarp R. WATKINS, 
New York, N. Y. 


INYESTMENT POINTERS 


Congratulations on the fine job you are 
doing in your regular article on “Investment 
Pointers” by Joseph D. Goodman. I consider 
this one of the outstanding features of 
Forses.—Guy S. Frissiz, Troy, Ohio. 


It may encourage and interest Mr. Good- 
man to know that his column, in my mind, 
is far superior to others in daily papers andi 
magazines.—W. S. Exuiott, Leonia, N. J. 


SMOOTH WORKER 


Referring to the Indian starting a fire in 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. ad in your July 
15 issue: 

He must be a smooth worker! When I 
make a fire by this friction method, I have 
to hold the hearth firmly on the ground with 
my foot to keep it from wiggling and thus 
make the spindle wobble and fly out of the 
little depression where the chunk of glow- 
ing punk is forming. Yeah, he must be a 
good one. I never get more than a lot of 
smoke from my whirling spindle! . . . Did 
the doer of this fine picture ever make a 
fire by the friction method?—Roy Panter, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


“COOLIE WORK" 


I very much enjoyed your “Coolie Work” 
editorial by Don Samson in the July 15 
issue. This exactly reflects the attitude of a 
lot of men I know.—Watter O. Harvey, 
Springfield, Mass. 


COMPANION 


I have been a reader of Forsrs for some 
time now, and value it most highly as a 
companion to business thinking. You call 
your magazine an “interpreter of business.” 
I prefer to think of your magazine rather as 
a guide to correct business thinking. The 
last page, “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life,” has always been full of material which 
I use constantly to help build the morale 
of my men. 

I want especially to commend the article 
“Did You Ever Stop to Think,” by Charles 
Furcolowe, in the July 1 issue. This article 
is a brief of successful business principles 
which could well be elaborated into vol- 
umes.—EarLE B. Renwick, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Q. Trained beaver build dems in mountain 
stroams te previde ice used in Nerthern 
Pacific refrigerator cars. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction . . . but N. P. crews do exactly 
that, to help supply 180,000 tons of ice 
used yearly on the system. 





Q. lee bunkers are novel hazards on Recky 
Mountein gelf courses. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. They’re ice chests built into 
refrigerator cars. Last year Northern Pacific 
moved 575,000 tons of perishables under 
refrigeration. 


Q. lee used in N. P. passenger cers alone 
could supply 25 ibs. daily fer more then 
4,000 heme refrigerators. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. N. P. has 25 huge ice houses 
which supply artificial ice for diners, natu- 
ral ice for refrigeration. 





Q. Pink waybill centrelling @ car meens 
“KEEP CONTENTS IN PINK OF CONDE 
TION.” Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. It’s a signal to every railroader, 
demanding top speed, frequent servicing, 
for iced foods in transit. 
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Q. Hundreds of expert icemen werk on one 
U. S$. Main Street. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. They are N. P. ice specialists, 
serving major shippers of fruits, vegetables, 
meat, butter, other perishables on the 
Main Street of The Northwest. 
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2-LINE 
Editorials — 


Abundant U. S. 1944 crops - 
; 





portant to us, to our Allies, 
Inflation danger is subsiding. 


Cost of living statistics have cheng 
little in twelve months. 





Reconversion planning at Washington 
lags condemnably. 


Congress should make it a “Must” 
without waiting longer for Adminis. 
tration leadership. 


Savings soar. 


Post-war buying power will be enor- 
mous. 


But opinions differ on how freely it 
will be used. 


Union leaders will discover that strikes 
are suicidal, 


Will Hitler and Hirohito hoist the 


white flag simultaneously ? 


“Banks To Aid Small Business.” Hur. 
rah! 


Not to do so would invite disaster— 
economic, social, political. 


Healthy: After their long-sustained 
rise, stocks have had a moderate reac: 
tion. 


Early peace is superlatively desirable, 
no matter what Wall Street thinks or 
does. 


Dewey is doing all right so far. 


To Washington: Hands off State regu: 


lation of insurance. 


soldiers 


And Hitler was sure U. S. 
would be “soft”! 


“Fifth War Loan Goes Over $20,000; 
000,000.” Excellent. 


Don’t buy farm land at today’s it 
flated prices. 


This country should resist casting ov! 
gold as a currency, exchange basis. 
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It’s been proved in war. It’s true in peace. When you 
want tough, rugged strength . . . use steel! Especially 
now that there are new and stronger steels—many 
of them developed in 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories to help fight the war. You will be able to get 
these new steels when peace comes. In countless prod- 
uts—furniture to fence, bicycles to awning frames. 
They will be strong, durable. And they’ll carry the 
US-S Label... your guide to quality steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY «+ 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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TOMORROW will belong to the sales 
executive who today is setting up terri- 
tories, re-staffing field forces and as- 
sembling the facts necessary to the 
achievement of marketing objectives. 
These preparations for quick-devel- 
oping sales power must provide ade- 
quate record controls of the kind that 
give visibility to facts, charting them 
for easy comparison and thus generat- 
ing the “‘Fact-Power” that speeds up 
executive analysis, coordina- 
tion and decisions. 


LES PERFORMANCE 


at a glance ! 


ned for production of optimum results? 

“3 Ways to Build Sales Power in 
Postwar Markets” condenses into 20 
vital pages the methods used by hun- 
dreds of organizations to get true and 
current answers to many such questions 

the facts on which constructive and 
efficient control is based. This helpful 
booklet belongs in your briefcase. It is 
offered free of charge from our nearest 


Branch Office. 


Get this free book of 
practical ideas on 


MARKET ANALYSIS 
REBUILDING THE SALES FORCE 
THE 3 ELEMENTS OF CONTROL 


— Individual Account 
— Sales Territories 
— Branch Offices 


VISUAL SALES PRESENTATIONS 











W hat percentage of quota has 
a man sold to date? Are his sales 
properly distributed through the 
product line? Is his salary or 
drawing account status satis- 
factorily related to actual sales? 
Is the territory properly man- 
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Buffalo 5, New York 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 





By THE EDITOR 


Trend Is Somewhat Encouraging 


This writer returns from his vacation peregrinations 
somewhat, but not exuberantly, encouraged. Trends noted: 
New Deal social, socialistic “reforms” have largely lost 
their appeal, principally because of widespread realization 
that the Roosevelt Administration failed miserably to lift 


acute depression until the artificial, extremely costly stimu- 

lus of war came. 

The high-handed arbitrariness of various labor leaders 

is coming to be seen as inimical to the national interest. 

The unprecedented expenditures by the CIO’s Political Ac- 
Committee to force a fourth term for Franklin D. 

osevelt is regarded as something new in American pol- 
ities, as of questionable legality under the Hatch Act. 

Apparently among our farming population sentiment is 

turning against Washington dictation, against Washington’s 

caddling of organized labor, against stupendous Federal 
gending, even though some of it has been incurred with 

a view to winning over farmers. 

The public’s estimate of industry’s contribution to win- 
the war has risen pronouncedly, whereas Washington’s 
inistrative record, with its backing-and-filling, bungling- 

an boodling, failure to concentrate authority, has incited 

fiticism. — 

“Incidentally, Mr. Roosevelt’s plea that he be re-elected as 

Commander-in-Chief rather than as president is recognized 

& specious, especially since it is claimed that he has not 

interfered in any way with the war plans and programs 

formulated by heads of our armed forces. 

Opinions still differ sharply as to what will happen when 
European hostilities cease. But there is growing hopeful- 
ness that, if the Administration and Congress co-operate 
wholeheartedly with industry, tragic depression and idleness 
should be averted. 

Finally, the trend of thought among the American people 
seems to be away from more and more governmental in- 
vasion of the realm of private enterprise, away from reten- 
tion and operation of the multi-billion-dollar plants financed 
by taxpayers to wage war, and towards return to the Amer- 
itan way of life which made this nation the most prosper- 
ous, the most powerful, democracy on earth. 


America’s Duty in Post-War World 


Power entails responsibility. The United States, as the 
wealthiest, most powerful nation of all, must prepare to 
thoulder its proper share of international responsibility, 
Since isolationism is out. But it is vitally essential that 
America be represented in international conferences seek- 
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ing to solve post-war problems, not by dreamy idealists 
utterly bereft of commonsense, but by sterling statesmen, 
men possessing grasp of realities, men grounded in’ basic 
economics, men having full understanding of the part 
money plays in this mundane world. 

The need for some such international program as formu- 
lated at the Bretton Woods pow-wow is recognized by all 
forward-looking people. But the utmost vigilance must be 
exercised to guard against Uncle Sam becoming Uncle Sap, 
to guard against inveigling the United States into the role 
of provider for the whole world, becoming the financial 


godfather of an international WPA. 
Most regrettably, neither President Roosevelt nor Secre- 


tary of the Treasury Morgenthau has even elementary 
knowledge of finance, economics. Neither had to battle his 
own way in the world, neither ever had to earn a livelihood. 
They are the rankest amateurs, pitted against Europe’s 
shrewdest experts. 

Happily, Congress must pass on any grandiose scheme for 
stabilizing the currencies of all countries and for supplying 
unlimited loans to foreign countries. Profound statesman- 
ship will be necessary to guide the United States into wise 
paths, into steering a sensible middle course between short- 
sighted isolationistic aloofness and suicidal bleeding of 
America, of American taxpayers. 

* 
There’s still room at the top. But climbing 
entails intelligent, unremitting effort. 
* 


U. S$. is “Holding the Line,” But—— 


President Roosevelt’s injunction to “hold the line” is 
being commendably observed. The cost of living is being 
held down extraordinarily well. Since January 1, and, in- 
deed, during the last 12 months, the rise has been negligible. 
OPA, under Chester Bowles, has done a remarkably effec- 
tive job, despite innumerable difficulties. 

But the near future may bring very different happenings. 
There will be, can be, no holding of the line should the 
vast army of steel workers be granted their demand for 
drastic wage increases, or should any other enormous 
groups be kow-towed to by Washington authorities. 

The net fact, and the fact which should be decisive, is 
that every vast group of organized workers possesses great- 
er purchasing power at this moment than at any time in 
years, not to say in its history. However, this is a Presi- 
dential election year, and the Administration has shown 
lamentable readiness to submit to labor unions in order to 
curry their favor at the November polls. As a governmental 
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spokesman declared a long time ago, “This is a labor gov- 
ernment.” But the public’s attitude towards organized labor 
has changed since then. May it not be that those in author- 
ity at Washington will hesitate to break the line even at 
the behest of domineering unions? 

After all, there are other citizens in America besides 
dues-paying workmen and their dictatorial leaders. 


* 


Resist becoming lazy. 
* 


Handicapping Industry, Re-Employment 


Washington once again is exhibiting inefficiency. Neither 
the Administration nor Congress has shown realization of 
the urgent importance of formulating plans for reconver- 
sion. The Executive has failed to prod legislators into ac- 
tion; the latter have preferred vacationing to work. The 
result is harmful to industry, to re-employment. Large and 
small businesses are left groping in the dark. Yet the in- 
creasing indications are that Hitler may collapse any day, 
that Japan is rapidly weakening. 

The public should lash Washington into shouldering its 


imperative duty. ts 


To make sure you will always be a 
nobody, do nothing. 


* 


Enterprise Investment Lagging 


American savers are not investing adequately in employ- 
ment-giving capital. Forses’ 14th annual compilation giving 
the changes in total number of stockholders, the only data 
of the kind published anywhere, reveals that discomfitting 
fact. Our 200 leading corporations had 9,906,710 stock- 
holders at the end of 1943, an increase of only a slender 
fraction of 1%, substantially less than the increase in popu- 
lation and business. (See page 14.) 

For years we have emphasized the need for encouraging 
private investment if our free economy is to be preserved. 
For one thing, we have consistently urged, first, the modi- 
fication of the double taxing of stockholders, and, second, 
its total elimination as soon after the war as feasible. More- 
over, the New Deal’s whole attitude has discouraged the 
supplying of risk capital. Furthermore, industrial and other 
trustees of the people’s invested savings have condemnably 
failed to fight shortsighted, unfair “anti” legislation. Hence, 
it is not astonishing that labor leaders have not grasped 





Stockholders 
See Page 34 for facts revealing how our most 
enlightened corporation managements are taking 
steps to cultivate closer relationships with their 
stockholders. 


See also Page 14 for our unique compilation dis- — 
closing the number of stockholders in leading cor- 
porations and the fluctuations in annual totals. 


















the fundamental fact that unless industry be permitted i 
thrive reasonably, wage earners must eventually suffer, 

November will reveal how far, or how little, the majority 
of citizens understand the parlous situation brought aboy 
during the last twelve years. Whatever the outcome of the 
voting for President, some signs are that the new Congress 
will include a larger representation of Republicans, who 
may be expected to bring about legislation less antagonistic 
to business, to rank and file investors, to full-flood employ. 
ment. * 








Convince yourself that every day 
offers new opportunity. 
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Do We Appreciate Our Blessings? 


Having relatives on many fighting fronts and in receipt 
of letters from war-afflicted lands, I constantly think about 
how blessed we Americans are. We can go to bed without 
fear of bombing. We enjoy plenty to eat. We can clothe 
ourselves warmly. Whereas in Britain no office can be 
heated, we here suffer no such hardship. We do not have 
te evacuate our children. We have no “prohibited” areas, 
can travel infinitely more freely than people in war-torn 
countries. We are not condemned to live under blackouts, 
Rationing hardly hurts us. We don’t suffer conscription of 
every individual from youth to age. We still enjoy the 
privilege of saving and of using our savings as we wish— 
our national savings are daily reaching record-breaking 
proportions. Neither our churches nor our schools have 
been blasted. Our children’s education has not been dis- 
rupted. Our freedom of worship has not been molested one 
iota. 

In short, we have more reason than any other people 
to go down on our knees daily and thank a merciful Provi- 
dence. 


Our Wonderful U. S. Youth 


Readers may be tired of reading expressions of admira- 
tion by this writer of the youth of America. But I cannot 
refrain from relating a recent experience. One of my soldier 
sons writes that his whole outfit, after extensive training, 
has just been ordered to strip from their uniforms and 
other equipment all marks of identification. He exultingly 
adds: “This would seem to mean that we are going to be 
shipped to a fighting front. I ardently hope so.” 

Oldsters like myself prefer to remain safely at home. But 
how can we refrain from taking our hats off to the fighting 
spirit animating our sons and other youthful Americans? 

How atrociously Hitler mis-analyzed the young men of 
America when he concluded that they were “soft,” that 
they couldn’t, wouldn’t, make effective fighters, is being 
demonstrated by their onrush against his soldiers in Nor- 
mandy, in Italy and elsewhere. And Japan is painfully learn- 
ing the same lesson. 

Yes, the youth of America are proving worthy of the 
founding fathers who fought for American independence. 

* 
Resolute resiliency reaps results. 
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Locomotive “No. 1,” 
which puffed its way across the dales 
of mid-Wisconsin in 1851, was one 
of the trail blazers for the present 
magnificent transcontinental system 


of the Milwaukee Road. 


Movement of vital war freight was 
speeded and tonnage increased when 
the Milwaukee Railroad installed 
General Motors Diesel Locomotives 
on the 225-mile mountain zone be- 
tween Avery, Idaho, and Othello, 
Washington. 


PATTERN FOR 
FINER TRANSPORTATION 


Warrren into the grueling war job the 
railroads of America are doing, is the story of this 








. mighty titan of the rails. This is the General Motors 
¥ Diesel Locomotive. It is displaying the unusual stamina, 
KEEP speed and willingness to work ceaselessly which these urgent 
AMERICA times demand. And with such tireless, low-cost, swift service 
STRONG these GM Diesel Locomotives are providing a pattern for finer 
BUY MORE transportation in the greater days to come. 
WAR BONDS 
* 
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Charles R. Hook: 


“My Biggest Mistake’ 


As told to ALBERT FANCHER 





This is the first in a series of 
stories by business leaders 
concerning their “biggest mis- 
take.” Next: Walter Geist. 











T’S pleasant to boast of our achieve- 

ments, and most of us do. But few 

of us talk about our mistakes; we’re 
ashamed of them. 

Yet the truth is that we learn far 
more from our mistakes than from 
our accomplishments. 

Charles R. Hook, president of The 
American Rolling Mill Co., learned 
thrift the hard way, on a starting sal- 
ary of $2 a week. And he worked his 
way up from the bottom; you can’t 
begin much lower than office boy, as 
he did in 1898, with the Cincinnati 
Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Co. 

But if it hadn’t been for one mistake, 
he might not be where he is today. 
He wouldn’t have risen with ARMCO 
as swiftly as he did, all the way from 
night superintendent to vice-president 
and general manager and finally to 
president. 


CAUGHT BY COATTAILS 


It took a high quality of leadership 
to do that, and that is what his mistake 
developed. “Perhaps,” says Hook, “it 
wasn’t the biggest mistake I have ever 
made—my associates might point out 
others that are bigger—but it taught 
me something that has been of life- 
long value. 

“In 1901 I was a young foreman in 
a tin-plate mill in Gas City, Indiana. 
The men on the mills were mostly 
Welsh. They took a great deal of de- 
light in putting the ‘kid,’ as they al- 
ways referred to me, through a course 
of sprouts. 

“It seemed almost inevitable that 
whenever I was at one end of the 
plant, trouble of some kind would 
break out at the other end. Perhaps 
it was a broken roll; perhaps it was 
furnace trouble. In either event, the 
men would call me loudly. In my de- 


12 


sire to get to the scene of the trouble, 


I would dash madly down the long , 


train of rolling mills. 

“One day as I sprinted down the 
mill, who should step out from behind 
the heating furnaces but the general 
superintendent, W. P. Lewis. He 
grabbed my flying coattails and quick- 
ly brought me to a halt. 

“*Next time, young man, walk— 
don’t run,’ he said, in his usual kindly 
way. ‘You can’t think well when 
you're running.’ 

“The recollection flashed through 
my mind that just a few days before 
I had ordered in the wrong pair of 
rolls after dashing to the scene of a 
breakdown. 

“Later I thought of other mistakes 
I had made because I had made such 
decisions when I was excited and 
hadn’t developed a sound plan. 

“T never ran to the scene of a break- 
down after that. As I walked. J tried 


oh 


to anticipate the conditions I would 
meet. Thereafter, no matter how ex- 
cited I might be, I tried to appear 
calm and collected. 

“Mr. Lewis’ advice paid liberal divi- 
dends, for the men soon stopped look- 
ing upon me as an excitable ‘kid,’ and 
began to show their faith in my judg- 
ment, in many ways. 

“As a 2l-year-old foreman, this mis- 
take taught me that workmen will re- 
spect the supervisor who calmly plans 
to cope with whatever emergency may 
arise.” 

Success and many deserved and im- 
portant honors have come to Charles 
Hook since the day his boss caught 








him by the coattails and gave him that 
excellent advice. 

It was advice gratefully received and 
effectively employed, and it has re 
warded him not only with the presi- 
dency of one of America’s best-known 
companies, but also with membership 
in such organizations as the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, National In. 
dustrial Conference Board, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Business 
Advisory Council for the United States 
Department of Commerce, and many 
others. 

He has held offices and chairman. 
ships with many of them. He is a mem- 
ber of many clubs, societies and civic 
organizations and is a leader in most 
of them. 

But he owes much of his leadership 
to that one “mistake,” for through it 
he learned what was holding him back 
—and what he needed to do to get on 
the sure track to success. 


OF LIFE-LONG VALUE 


His experience strikes home to every 
executive. In these days of pressure 
and haste, of problems and trouble 
pouring in from every quarter, it is all 
too easy to rush from one to another, 
unprepared for any of them. 

But “you can’t think well when you 
are running” and in our confusion we 
often do the wrong thing; we haven't 
taken the time to think out a solution. 

Hook’s solution may be worth re- 
peating : 

“T never ran to the scene of a break: 
down after that. As I walked, I tried 
to anticipate the conditions I would 
meet.” 

There, in two crisp sentences, is 8 
formula for any executive who wants 
to be a real leader. It’s the secret of 
a man who is master of himself and 
of any situation that may arise. 

His calmness and confidence inspire 
others because they know that when 
trouble comes he will be prepared. In 
fact, he will have anticipated it. Hook 
says that his discovery was of life 
long value. Perhaps you will want to 
use it, too. 
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Tomorrow’ s super market 
may carry frozen foods, 


drugs & other products 


ACK in the 1920s, an enterprising 
young business man took over a 
dilapidated building, miles from 

the business district, in the Queens 
section of Long Island. He had an 
idea. Would people go out of their 
way to shop for everyday necessities 
if the prices were low? 

The idea was good and the answer 
to the question is that from the first 
self-service, mammoth grocery store, 
more than 11,000 super-markets are 
now in successful operation through- 
out the U. S. This figure includes only 
stores doing greater than $100,000 an- 
nual business. The rise of the super- 
market is one of the startling things 
in modern food retailing. The rise was 
so rapid that many small stores went 
out of business before owners real- 
ized what was happening. 


BRED BY DEPRESSION 


In 1929, super-markets accounted 
for 36% of all the retail food business 
in the nation; the depression made 
super-market buying more attractive 
than ever for the consumer, and by 
1939, 54% of all retail food was 
passing through the turnstiles of the 
supers. 

The war has affected super-markets, 
as it has touched almost everything 
else, and leaders in the field see many 
trends that are indicative of the future. 
From 1929 to 1937, the super-market 
became an industry; growth during 
the early 1930s put the industry in 
position to “boom” between 1937 and 
1940. What happened to independent 
grocery stores is illustrated by a thriv- 
ing town in Ohio, which supported 102 
corner groceries—after the coming of 


‘the super-market the number dropped 


to 50. But with the coming of big pay 
checks, shortages of automobiles and 
less time for shopping, the corner 
store regained some of its prestige in 
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Super-Markets and 
Their Future 


By FRED D. MOSHER 


thousands of communities. Super-mar- 
kets, organized and staffed to buy and 
sell on a mass basis, have been 
squeezed from all directions by the 
misfortunes of war. All have been hard 
hit by the lack of merchandise. To 
stay in business, many big food cen- 
ters have delved into related lines. 
Markets all over the country have been 
retailing drugs, and have found this 
line of goods quite adaptable to mer- 
chandising techniques. The super-mar- 
ket of the future will carry a full line 
of popular drugs. © 


INDEPENDENTS BENEFIT 


Due to tire shortages, consumers in 
many districts can no longer journey 
to the outskirts for groceries, and the 
small independents have been reaping 
a harvest as a consequence. Because 
of shortages in many lines, the big 
market is no longer the supplier of 
everything at lower prices. The small 
grocer is often in position to supply 
what the big fellow can’t get. Super- 
market help, not protected by military 
deferment, has either gone into the 
armed services or to the nearest war 
plant. 

Taking a cue from the large metro- 
politan department stores, which have 
opened “community” units, the super- 
markets are now experimenting with 
offspring. The pigmy markets are 
springing up in large centers as 
branches supplied by the parent mar- 
ket. The small unit gets all the advan- 
tages of the mass buying of the main 
unit and consequently can sell on the 
same basis. The community unit is a 
self-service store, stocking all the items 
of the main unit, but in smaller quan- 
tities. 

The idea of mass buying is here to 
stay, but mass retailing may have 
reached its peak to be supplanted by 
a new type of corner grocery supplied 
from a big super, controlled by it, and 
having all the advantages of central- 
ized bookkeeping and management. 
Self-service corner stores are gaining 
in popularity and the small operator 
may stage a comeback in the future by 


tying up with the big operator. The 
gains made by the independents in 
1943 show that the buying public, 
when its pockets are filled, will pay 
something for convenience. 

Baby supers in the future will be 
found in new housing centers and in 
and around new developments, where 
home owners are not averse to low 
prices but opposed to the hustle and 
scramble of the big markets. Wise in- 
dependents will make agreements with 
the super-market operators to run 
such stores, much as the gasoline sta- 
tions are now run throughout the 
country. The system will put the re- 
tail food business back on the personal 
basis, so popular with the American 
consumer. 


FROZEN FOODS, NEW FACTOR 


The rapid strides made in the mer- 
chandising of frozen foods poses a 
question for market operators. By the 
end of 1944, it’s expected that 7,500 
frozen food locker plants will be in 
operation in the 48 states. This indus- 
try has already started to make in- 
roads on the retail food markets; in 
addition to offering storage facilities, 
hundreds of locker plants are entering 
the retail field. Patrons want the add- 
ed convenience of buying all their ne- 
cessities at one stop. The wartime 
shortages of many food items have 
driven millions of consumers to food 
freezing and storing; the savings real- 
ized have convinced many of them 
that freezing and storing have many 
advantages. To stimulate sales of prod- 
uce and meats, a number of super- 
markets are now operating locker 
plants. 

In the future, the super-market : in- 
dustry will undoubtedly identify itself 
with the mass merchandising of frozen 
foods, as well as other lines. The addi- 
tion of storage facilities to markets 
will retain much of the business now 
going to the locker plants. Either lock- 
er storage offered as an added service, 
for a nominal charge, or on the regu- 
lar basis, is now being considered as 
a good future bet by many operators. 












Analysis 


Forses takes pleasure in presenting its fourteenth annual 
compilation showing the number of stockholders in over 
200 of our leading business enterprises, the only record of 
its kind. 

The figures for 1943 reveal a continuation of the prac- 
tically unchanging level of the last ten years, a period dur- 
ing which the number of people owning shares in American 


HE year 1943 showed no departure from the stagna- 

tion which has existed in the capital investment money 

market for a decade. Our fourteenth annual report 
indicates no change in the number of stockholders. The 
200 leading corporations had 9,906,710 stockholders at the 
end of 1943, an increase of only 13,535 or .13%. The num- 
ber of persons who are willing to provide enterprise money 
should ordinarily increase with the growth in population 
and business. 

Increases in number of holders occurred in operating 
utilities (14.3%), aviation (1.3%), machinery and sup- 
plies (1.7%), metals and chemicals (1.5%). The increase 
in operating utilities occurred primarily in two companies, 
Public Service of New Jersey and Pacific Gas & Electric. 

Decreases took place in public utility holding companies 
(—5.4%), oils (—2.7%), and financial (—1.8%). In- 
creases in holders of operating utilities were offset by de- 
creases in holding company stockholders, due largely to 
divestments under the Act of 1935. The slight declines in 
oils and financial institutions occurred generally all along 
the line. 

Will post-war conditions attract increasing numbers of 
persons who are willing to provide risk capital? 


Companies with 100,000 or More Stockholders 





% Change 
; 1943 from 1942 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*...... 651,711 + 14 
SG er aan 417,897 — 88 
General Motors Corp.t ....cccccccccccccess 415,710 + 23 
SE Ee 229,127 + 3.4 
Radio Corp. of America..................-. 228,502 — 28 
United States Steel Corp.t ................- 222,602 +18 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ................. 209,677 + 18 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.)..... 172,452 — 13 
I nds nacastnsnageences ve 159,416 — 2.7 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey*........... 149,208 + 13 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.t............. 145,961 +69.2 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. .......... 141,321 + 38 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*............. 116,400 + 4 
pocemy-Vacumm OE Co.P ow... cece ccc c cess 115,808 +15 
Packard Meter Car Co.*.....cccccccccccees 114,256 —13 
Se PE CD”... nrccccsscccsvecsees 108,254 — 42 
nL ackedhvankepaendeend 606s 107,537 — 12 
Sommer Betmda, Tae. .......ccccsccccccecs 106,975 — 74 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)+...... 105,199 + 10 
i, pa cuccepipescsovaned ee 103,828 + 2 

EE ILELER Uae debabstcntoubeesebebeese 4,021,842 + 9 


*One class of stock. ¢Duplications eliminated. 
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Stock Ownership 


By DR. DANIEL STARCH 


of 1943 


business enterprises should have increased substantially, 
Again, as last year, the Public Utility Holding Grow 
showed the largest decrease, reflecting investors’ attitude 
toward the SEC’s “death sentence” program. 
It is obvious that, if American industry is to provide high 
production and employment after the war, steps must be 
taken to encourage savers to provide the necessary capital, 


Public Utilities 


Yo Change. 
Group Holding 1943 from 194 











Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.).... 172,452 — 13 
The United Corp. ......... SCE PIE 107,537 — 12 
Electric Bond & Share Co. .............000. 93,859 — 39 
United Gas Improvement Co.*.............. 87,476 —265 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. .............. 72,483 --24 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.}............ 68,500 — 7 
Oe eS a 62,973 — 42 
American Power & Light Co. .............. 33,202 — 50 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.}.............4. 29,477 + 6 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd ...... 25,595 — 20 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. ........ 24,050 — 6 
Se | re 23,667 —14 
Electric Power & Light Corp. .............. 22,630 — 66 
National Power & Light Co................ 20,450 —127 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc.} ......... 19,801 — 37 
American Water Works & Electric Co....... 18,348 —17 
American Gas and Electric Co.}........... 18,115 — 6 
Unined Liomet & Power Cot ...cccccccccccce 16,400 — 6 
NE his ssn eckosesusesuseewosek 917,015 — 54 
Operating 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.f ...........00. 145,961 +69.2 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y............ 141,321 + 38 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)}...... 105,199. + 10 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.f ............-. 97,867 +146 
So. California Edison Co., Ltd. ............. 93,633 + | 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt.t .... 22,546 + 25 
ee EE ES, Se 17,556 + 34 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.t .............. 9,887 — 14 
DEED Ue bn incpSecuced ceviweubebise 633,970 +143 
Re ee eee ee AN a SO 1,550,985 + 18 
Automotive and Accessories 

% Change 

1943 from 1942 

General Motors Corp.t ............eeeeeees 415,710 +23 
Packard Motor Car Co.* ..........ccceeees 114,256 —13 
ican Dinccsuvadeneewbesss 54,439 + 5 
RR ee 22016 — 35 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. ..............- 20,199 +14 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.* ............... 20,042 — 2 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd.t........... 19461 —13 
Briggs Manufacturing Co.* ................ 18,635 + 68 
i oe chien 13,000 — 49 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co.* ..............: 11,258 +15 
Hudson Motor Car Co.* ...........cceeeees 9,000 —100 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. .............-. 8,823 —162 
ee Se EE BE cin scvccccccoweccess 5,922 — 30 
a iis iin oo dksicacic thie sy tied 732,851 + 27 





*One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. | 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ............+++4- 
The Pennroad Corp.* .......sseeeeeeeeeees 
jan Pacific Railway Co. ..........+++- 

New York Central Railroad Co. ............ 
e & Ohio Railway Co.* .......... 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. Co. ..... 
Union Pacific Railroad Co.f ............-. 
EE ire a nnnneipiawees hee 
faltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.f ............ 
Great Northern Railway Co.* .............. 
Allegheny Corp. .....sessseseeeeeeesserees 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.* ............. 
n. Y. N. H. & Hartford R.R. Co. .......... 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co.f .. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co.}....... 
[linois Central Railroad Co. .............. 
Southern Railway Co.f .........esceeeesees 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co.f ........... 
Seaboard Airline Railway Co. ............. 
Boston & Maine Railroad ................. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co.f........... 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co.* ........... 
N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis R.R. Co. ......... 


Machinery and Supplies 


MEG CR oi. kw cnsinnceriveccs 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp. ...... 
Westinghouse Elec. & Manufacturing Co. .... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.} .............. 
International Harvester Co. .............++- 


Pullman Incorporated* 


The Sperry Corp.* 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.* 
American Locomotive Co.+ 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co.* 


RS os a Ulideaedédeectes 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey* 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.* 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana* 
Consolidated Oil Corp.* 
Phillips Petroleum Co.* 


7 
Union Oil Co. of California* 


The Ohio Oil Co.* 


Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky* 
Barnsdall Oil Co.* 
Shell Union Oil Corp.* 


Mid-Continental Petroleum Corp.* ........... 


lS RRC RE Ca FO gg ee 


_— 


*One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 
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Remington Rand, Inc. ...........eceeseeees 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. ............. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.* .............. 
United States Rubber Co. ................- 
CE GRD occcontecvsccecccesves 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.* ........... 
PT  cLececnecesessvesones 
National Cash Register Co.* .............. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.* ............-. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works} ..............- 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.} ............. 
American Car & Foundry Co.} ............. 
SE pa ee aa 
Ne os eis dienenaceescces 

al American Transportation Corp.* .... 


eeeeeeene 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co.* ............ 


mw, NP ww PS wr 
Nl anwcotihinnh 
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Standard Oil Co. of California* ............ 
EMAIL Us) Jak adoescesadts.css0 
The Atlantic Refining Co. = aN 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.f ............ 
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Aviation 


Equipment 
occ cresccccccocssentens 
United Aiseralt Coap.t ....cccccccccccesess 
North American Aviation, Inc.* ............ 
Bendix Aviation Corp.* ...............+05- 
EI onc avncecuciadeosuseus 


- Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.* ........cccesses 


gj NS ee 


So i ca an + binge eae wae 


Transport 
United Air Lines Transport Corp. .......... 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.*...... 
Pe I TE node cccccecncscoes 


I te. ale ca sleisisin kane wasmmate 
EE Lelie rad ciels crue aecebddeadnes 


Food and Drugs 


OI DMG Ou.cvcvecedvccvennouae 
EE, cccceccesiccccceeseesss 
National Dairy Products Corp.* ............ 
PINT Me 5.255 nc ce besescscidacass 
 cnncne seve tedessbantuches’ 
PE I ls a. se cevccccccseeeses 
Foy a eee 
SEE GIT ven avccesveccscceceteces 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.* ............. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................ 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. ................. 
National Distillers Products Corp.* ......... 
Wilson and Company, Inc.} ................ 
COME RINE EOT o's civ ccc cescccesies 
III aoc ci swe cccasccwecoecee 
IEE coco vewedovctisieceuces 
RE sons vinpnnesinn oceveasense 
OAD” a re 
RT. cdc ecenchoccsccsvosews 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.* .............. 


PN Kaas) ark lenis lal cin Sere tia aiele olavuunak 


Metals and Chemicals 


URES SNNEE ROOD CABO 60.6 dK ccccccecewee 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.* ............. 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. .... 
Kennecott Copper Corp.* ...............00. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.} ........... 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Del.) .............. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.* ............ 
Republic Steel Corp.} ....... povecsccccvcese 
Aeseritem Tere Bee CO. 5. cs cccesccccces 
eS OS eer 
EE OT oo ER eee ee Oe 
Temes Gale Senet Ca® cc ccccccccsccccsve 
American Smelting and Refining Co. ........ 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co. ......... 
Commercial Solvents Corp.* ............... 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.* .............. 
EOIN o6. cccccccccctcorece cee 
jE hee er er eae 
PN EG co cccdaccdsenscehs ewis ons 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ............. 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co.* ............. 
Crucible Steel Co. of Americay ............. 
Consolidated Coppermines Corp.* .......... 


ME Fa. dog ce sh ciecen cel we beresewe nes 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.* ...... 
Radio Corp. of America ............ese000 
International Tel. and Tel. Corp.* .......... 
Western Union Telegraph Co.* ............. 
New England Tel. and Tel. Co.* ............ 


NS Figg chsh oiecentss «say cvaanes ys 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.* 

Montgomery Ward & Co. ..............005- 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.* 

Nash-Kelvinator Co.* 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.* 

Paramount — Inc.* 





% Change 
1943 = from_ 1942 
‘ 159,416 — 2.7 
The Chase National Bank* r — 9 
The National City Bank of N. Y.* — 38 
Irving Trust Co.* — 18 
American Superpower Corp. of Del. ........ 
Atlas Corp.t 
The Aviation Corp.* 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Marine Midland Corp.* 


— 41 
— 19 a 


+ 6.6 


Gillette Safety ieee Mie «os -cscsecentoes 
International Paper Co. 
J. C. Penney Co., Inc.* 





Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.* 
Bankers Trust Co.* 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co.* 
Tri-Continental Corp.t+ 


F. W. Woolworth Co.* 
American Tobacco Co. 


Celanese Corp. of Americat 

American Woolen Co., Inc.} 

Crown Zellerbach Corp.t 

The Greyhound Corp.+ 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ................. 





Servel, Inc.* 


United States Gypsum Co.} 
Johns-Manville Corp.* 
Se EE ED, nc creccencvstnateces 


% Change 
from 1942 
+ 7 
+ 16 


+[+1t+tt+lt+l g++ Ii Litt+l+ 


*One class of stock. {Duplications eliminated. 


Your Human Relations 


OST often used of all the ques- 

tions in this business of living 
is “What did you say?”—or its poor 
relatives, “Wha ja say?” and “Huh?” 
And the query may become exceeding- 
ly irritating, depending upon what 
prompts it. The person who falls into 
the habit of repeating, “What did you 
say?” usually has disappointing human 
relations. So it becomes important to 
consider what induces so many of us 


to overwork this demonic question. 
* 


A nice, middle-aged lady was buy- 
ing hosiery. And she said to the sales- 
girl in a good, clear voice, “How much 
are these, please?”—“Wha ja say?” 
said the purveyor of merchandise, 
without looking at the customer and 
turning to make a remark to the cash- 
ier a few feet away. Occupational neu- 
rosis is the term to describe this sales- 
girl’s impulse to utter, “Wha ja say?” 
which she was observed to repeat to 
six or seven consecutive customers. 
She had lost sight of the demands of 
her job; perhaps she was not fitted to 
it; or maybe she was overworked. Her 
recurrent question was not only a 
symptom of maladjustment, but her 
employers paid heavily for it in loss 
of goodwill and sales. 

* 

“I don’t have to stand for such in- 
sulting language, Mr. Montmorency,” 
said Miss Smith. “You'll have to get 
someone else to take your dictation. 
I quit.” It seemed that Montmorency 
had ladened the camel with one too 


Dr. James F. Bender 


many a “Wha ja say?” and became 
an addict of temper tantrums when 
Miss Smith remonstrated at having to 
read back so often and with such a 
loud voice. Montmorency had devel- 
oped a hearing loss. Like two other 
people out of every 100, he had hypa- 
cusia. This condition develops slowly, 
and Montmorency and his kind are 
unaware of their hearing dullness be- 
cause they respond to many of the 
speech sounds and most medium and 
loud noises. They hit the ceiling’ very 
often when they can’t hear all the 
words of a sentence. “What did you 
say?” is always on their tongues. 
They’re hard to work and live with— 
not only because they don’t hear right, 
but because their hearing loss makes 
them irritable. So “What did you 





Have You a Problem? 


As a special service, Dr. James 
F. Bender, director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Human 
Relations, has arranged to 
discuss the human relations 
problems of Forses’ readers 
in this department. Problems 
not covered in these columns 
will be answered by mail. 
Names will be omitted if de- 
sired. Address letters to: Hu- 
man Relations Editor, Forses 
Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 











say?” may be a warning that a hear. 
ing or audiometric test is needed. Per 
haps a hearing aid is the solution to 
this kind of ne did you say?” j 
The ree 4 tell us that “when 
we are infants as much as 60% of 
our talking is what is known as 
centric speech. This is talking just t 
attract attention, not to communicate, 
As we grow into childhood and 
turity, most of us also outgrow this 
preoccupation of talking just to « 
people to turn our way. Yet there 
many of us who continue to d 
attention in later life by picayuné 
means. “What did you say?” becomes 
a useful weapon in the mouths of such 
people. They take advantage by making 
us repeat statements even when 
hear us the first time. They feed their 
egos on “What did you say?” while 
we grow thin or weary or both. They 
need the attention of a psychologist. 
* 


The two cronies were having a lively 
and friendly argument about politics 
on the morning train headed for the 
big city. Right in the midst of an im- 
portant point, the engine let out a ter- 
rific toot. The listener said, “What did 
you say?” And the speaker gladly re- 
peated because he realized that the 
noise was the cause of the question. 
“What did you say?” can be a nor 
mal question and often is. But when 
we get in the habit of overworking it 
we have a warning that something 
may be wrong. 
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Meet your host, a hotel 
man who's pioneered in 
“the best for the least” 


ONRAD N. HILTON is a large 
CC man, a Westerner. He has a rud- 

dy face and big fists. He’s a 
rough-and-ready sort of private enter- 
priser—a hotel man with a lust for 
life. 

“The hotel business? It’s the most 
human business in the world,” he says. 
“It deals with the fundamentals of 
life, eating and sleeping. Why, a hotel 
man’s got to be everything, including 
a father confessor.” 

In recent years, Hilton has been 
primarily concerned with the financing 
of his hotel chain (10 links), which 
includes some of the best-known in 
America. For this reason perhaps, and 
because a few hotels have passed 
through his hands, he has been called 
a speculator in the business, Funda- 
mentally, he is a hotel man—born and 
bred—and has always been close to 
management in a policy-making way. 

“Maximum service at minimum 
price” is the philosophy that has giv- 
en the Hilton hotels their “character” 
and “prestige”—his words. 

“The best hotel in town” is Hilton’s 
slogan—the best in solid comfort and 
convenience in the truly American 
sense; not necessarily the swankiest. 


FATHER A HOTEL MAN 


Hilton is a second-generation hotel 
man. Thirty-odd years ago, while still 
a lad in his teens, he was helping his 
father run.a five-room hotel in San 
Antonio, New Mexico (pop. 250). His 
father also ran the town’s general 
store, bank and post-office. 

“We dealt in bacon, threshing ma- 
chines and coffins, among many other 
things,” says Hilton, who describes 
his life of those days as “rip-roaring.” 

For a while, young Hilton dreamed 
of becoming a banker and statesman, 
as well as a hotel man. On finishing 
school (St. Michaels College at Santa 


Conrad N. Hilton 


A Close-Up 


By DON SAMSON 


Fe), he took a fling at political life 
and was elected to the New Mexico 
legislature. He was the youngest man 
to hold that position and his future 


had created a 
in his mind, when 


looked bright. He 
“dream hotel” 
came the war. 

He served overseas as a lieutenant 
in the quartermaster corps. His father 
having died while he was away, he 
returned restless, undecided on what 
to do. He was sure of one thing: He 
wanted to go into business for him- 
self. Oil was booming in Texas; so 
he was lured there. 

In Cisco, Texas, he came across a 
chance to buy a hotel. It was the 
Mobeley, “little more than a house 
with beds,” he says. But he fancied 
it. “I'd sure like to buy that hotel,” 
he said, a phrase that’s since become 
a Hilton hallmark. 

The asking price was $50,000. His 
father had left him some money, but 
altogether he didn’t have half that 
much. Determined to buy, however, he 
acquired a couple of partners and 
opened negotiations. They finally 


bought the Mobeley for $40,000. 
One of his partners, a burly, red- 
headed oil prospector, took great de- 
light in insulting their customers. Yet 
business boomed. Often guests slept 








two and three to a bed and Hilton 
himself was sometimes obliged to 
share a room—if not a bed—with a 
stranger. 

Hilton became obsessed with the 
idea of operating a chain of hotels, 
He was always on the lookout for 
properties to buy and partners with 
money to invest. 

He made a trip east to visit a girl 
whom he knew from overseas and ran 
into his old major in the Army. The 
major had a little money and shared 
Hilton’s dream of going into the hotel 
business in a big way. They joined 
forces, bought out the other partners 
and, together, began to buy other 
small hotels. 

“The hotels were little more than 
flophouses,” says Hilton, “but they 


were a start.” 


MONEY TO MAKE MONEY 


Although profits were all plowed 
back into the business, Hilton was 
convinced that he needed more money 
to make real money. He advertised for 
“capital to invest,” and with some suc- 
cess. One man in the East, however, 
turned the tables on him. He invited 
Hilton to visit him, declaring that he 
was “interested.” Hilton made the trip 
East—and the man sold him an in- 
surance policy! 

The boom peterea vut in Texas. But 
Hilton hung on. 

“After all, people nad to eat and 
sleep,” he says. “I’m glad I hadn't 
gone into the banking business. The 
banks failed all around us.” 

He bought a hotel in Dallas, another 
in Fort Worth, both small, second-rate 
establishments. But they served as @ 
springboard into the big league. A 
couple of years later, in 1922, he built 
his first hotel—his “dream hotel.” It 
was the Hilton, the first of the chain. 
It cost $1,000,000. 

Running out of money when the 
building was half-finished, he had to 
threaten, cajole and kid his creditors. 
It took sweat, blood and tears to gel 
that hotel completed and opened. But 

(Continued on page 35) 
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A new car! To us Americans, the thrill of those 
words baffles description. There’s a heady fragrance 
like wine's in the very idea of driving once more across 
the bosom of the continent, exploring this land of ours, 
80 generous in its breadth and its beauty. 


We don’t care whether the new cars will be square 
or round or tear-drop in shape; whether the engine will 
be in front or in back! We know they'll be better cars, 
And that’s enough! We &now that the automobile 
brains which yearly created better and more beautiful 
cars, have been learning new magic while they were 
producing the world’s finest guns and trucks and tanks 
and planes. We &now that the seeds of this new know!- 
tdge are planted in a Victory Garden whose blooming 
will seem like a miracle when we see it. 


Here’s what automobile engineers say can come 
from that garden. Greater strength, greater safety. New 
lightness to cut down costs. Startling roominess and 
headroom. Air conditioning to imitate springtime the 
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year round. No more blind spots, or gear shifting, or 
frozen radiators, or night-glare! And above all, an 
amazingly low cost per mile for tires and gasoline! 


You will never see the name “Revere Copper and 
Brass’’ on your car. But Revere copper, copper base 
alloys and the other metals we fabricate will play an 
important part in helping the automobile industry get 
its new models to you as soon as possible. For the men 
in our mills and laboratories know that by producing 
a better metal for the manufacturer they are helping 
to build a better car for you. And Revere, too, has 
learned and grown in these terrible years of war. We 
are pioneering in the production of the light metals that 
may cut manufacturing and operating costs for many 
industries once Victory is won. 

Though we are 100% devoted to war work, we will 
gladly work with you on post-war problems. Write to 
Executive Offices, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM. BRONZE AND STEEL 


Victory garden in Detroit 
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UT of the West they have come, an 
army of flying men in a vast armada 
of planes, bent on a mission of liberation. 


Conquered peoples have heard the drone of 


their engines, and looked up in new hope. 


Oppressors have felt the weight of raining 
bombs, and seen inevitable doom in the end- 
less flow of American power and wrath. 


It is a fitting thing that one of our mightiest 
weapons in this war armada is a bomber 
named the Liberator. 


And it is a proud though sobering task to 
build the engines from which such planes get 
their power. 


To date, more than 50,000 of these engines 
have come from Buick plants, enough to 
power 12,500 bombers, whose battle song of 
liberation is heard over every American 
battle front. 


But we know, here at Buick, that our task is 
not to be measured in terms of numbers so 
much as by the way our work lives up to the 
expectations of American flyers. 


So far, we are told, they have found that 
work good. 


And good we intend to keep it till the battle 
song of the Liberators is heard in triumph 
around the world. 





The Army-Navy “E” \ proudly flies over all Buick plants. 


BUICK owision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


Bathe Song ot the Liberators 
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BUICK Wi, BUILD THEM 









POWERS THE LIBERATOR™ 


*With Buick-built Pratt & Whitney air-cooled, valve-in-head aircraft engines a 


SPECIAL NOTE TO FAMILIES, FRIENDS AND 
LIBERATOR CREW MEMBERS — Buick will be 
glad to furnish you, without cost, a full- 
color reprint of this advertisement. Maybe 
you would like to send it to a relative or 
friend now gallantly serving his country as 
a member of a fighting Liberator crew — 
or you might like to preserve it yourself. 
Just address your request to: BUICK 


MOTOR DIVISION, FLINT 2, 
MICHIGAN, 














Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 1 of a series: for the Armored Forces 


The Radio that helped revolutionize 
our tank tacties 


In 1940 the Army brought one of its 
toughest communications problems 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Western Electric. 


A new radio was wanted for the 
Armored Forces—a multi-frequency 
set—in effect a radio switchboard to 
inter-connect tanks, scout cars, com- 
mand cars, artillery units, anti-tank 
vehicles. It must withstand unholy 
pounding, deliver messages clearly 
through “boiler factory” din. 

Normally, producing a model of 
such a complex set would take a year. 
In three months it was ready —an FM 
set operating on 80 crystal-controlled 
channels, any 10 selected instantly 
by push buttons. It was tested— 


accepted—ordered in quantity. 

Production problems were many. 
But Western Electric’s long experi- 
ence—in making intricate Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus — helped find the 
answers promptly. 

Huge numbers of tank transmit- 
ters and receivers have been deliv- 
ered by Western Electric and its 
subcontractors, Belmont, Delco, 
Farnsworth and Philco. Providing 


closer control through instant com- 
munications, this radio led to revolu- 
tionary changes in tank tactics — 
enabling Armored Forces to strike 
faster, more efficiently. 

This contribution to the war is 
only one of many made by Western 
Electric —the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communica- 
tions equipment. 


Keep on buying War Bonds! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
4g IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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ENS are making history these 

days by laying more eggs than 

this country has ever had be- 
fore, and war has boomed the demand 
for their feathers. 

Now scientists at the Department of 
Agriculture have devised a simple and 
inexpensive method for pickling wet 
feathers in a solution of water, salt 
and a little hydrochloric acid which 
seems the final answer to pre-war col- 
lection and preserving difficulties. 

When you consider that the 800,- 
000,000 chickens raised ia the U. S. 
last year could have supplied up to 
100,000,000 pounds of feathers, and 
that only 15% to 20% were utilized, 
there is reason for interest in the new 
process which may well bring about 
industrial use of millions of pounds of 
feathers formerly wasted, or merely 
used as fertilizer. 

‘Meat-rationing and Lend-Lease re- 
quirements literally dumped a lapful 
of opportunities in the poultry back- 
yard. Not the least of the by-products 
which has come into its own with a 
fair chance to carry its wartime popu- 
larity into the peacetime world is the 
feather, now called up for duty on the 
battlefront, with plenty of work laid 
out for it at home. 


FEATHERS GO TO WAR 


Recently chicken feathers have been 
detailed for special military duty. Be- 
cause they are light in weight, weather- 
resistant by nature and indefinite in 
outline, feathers are especially suited 
for camouflage work. Chemists at the 
Western Regional Laboratory, Albany, 
Calif., have developed a method for 
dissolving feathers and making a pro- 
tein plastic. Threads of this plastic 
can be used as sutures for sewing up 
wounds because they are strong and 
are absorbed by the body. 

The war has also created new civil- 
ian uses for chicken and turkey feath- 
ers. Today’s bride buys pillows and 
comforters filled with curled chicken 
feathers, wears feather “flowers” in 
her hair and may shortly be wearing 
a going-away costume of fabric con- 
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Opportunities 
...in poultry by-products 


By THE EDITORS 


taining feather fibers. Her husband 
may use a feather brush for shaving 
and feather cleaners for his pipe. Re- 
cently turkey feathers have come into 
great favor as hair and hat decora- 
tions, and some of the so-called “full- 
down” turkey feathers that grow un- 
der the wings are fetching fancy prices 
at $3 a pound—just for feminine frills. 
In addition, textile scientists are at 
work on the problem of combining 
feathers with rayon and other fibers. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


Much of the future of this infant 
by-product of a billion-dollar industry 
depends on whether the poultry keeper 
can expand his toehold in today’s mar- 
ket—and turn his chicken raising to 
account on other by-products, as yet 
in the experimental stage, and so far 
largely wasted. For example, the chick- 
en keeper himself can provide a par- 
tial market for some of the feathers 
now hauled off for garbage. Wall- 
board made of feather fibers stuck to- 
gether with their own glue has already 
been successfully demonstrated. Some 
day it may prove practical to develop 
henhouse insulation that comes from 
the hens themselves. 

For those eager enthusiasts who 
would rush into raising chickens for 
their feathers—or their offal for dog- 
food (and it’s been done)—a word of 
caution is in order. Poultry by-prod- 
ucts utilization is still in the develop- 
mental stage. Research by a number 
of outstanding laboratories and scien- 
tists working under commercial aus- 
pices has been in progress for years. 
The war has immensely stimulated this 
interest which those in the field think 
will bear good fruit in a post-war 
world eager to welcome anything new 
— if it’s good. 

Chicken feathers alone will perhaps 
never be an extremely profitable by- 
product, but they are worth saving in 
the plants that have facilities for dry- 
ing and a sufficient volume to justify 
drying operations. Meanwhile, other 
already remunerative markets for poul- 
try by-products are establishing them- 


selves on a small scale—and beckon to 
seekers after new fields. 

Midwestern farmers already know 
the high fertilizing value of egg shells. 
Egg-drying plants supply them with 
shells, which are pulverized and spread 
on the land instead of lime. Feed man- 
ufacturers, for the same calcium and 
nitrogen values, buy egg shells, care- 
fully dried, ground and screened. 

Viscera is now reduced for fat and 
also for fertilizer and is increasing 
with the growth of poultry processing 
plants. This one fact alone consists in 
a greatly increasing volume of sources 
of by-products. When the Omaha Cold 
Storage Co. employed Dr. George 
Stewart, now of Iowa State College, to 
investigate evisceration wastes, he 
found them a chicken “meat scrap” 
superior to other protein feed. 

In addition, the 20% to 25% fat 
obtained from the viscera is useful 
both for lubricating oil and soap man- 
ufacturing. 


EVERYTHING BUT THE CLUCK! 


If you scan the list of uses to which 
portions of the barnyard hen has been 
put, you will come to the astonishing 
conclusion that nothing has escaped 
except her cluck. For example, combs 
are sold either in fresh form or pre- 
served for pickling. Chicken feet, rich 
in gelatine, make a rich stock that 
jellies to the housewife’s satisfaction. 
Gizzard linings, some think, have spe- 
cial powers to aid digestion—sold as 
washed, dried and ground assets of a 
well-stocked butcher shop. 

Some processing plants are salvag- 
ing endocrine glands for possible use 
in biological products. This is one of 
several investigations now under way 
which hold a promise out to the busi- 
ness pioneer. The Department of Agri- 
culture’s Western Regional Research 
Laboratory has for some time been in- 
vestigating the use of inedible egg 
white as a soap substitute, especially 
for hard-water use. From the same un- 
promising source synthetic fibers have 
been developed which possess tensile 
strengths comparable with those of 
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silk, and with a high wet strength. 
These fibers are produced in continu- 
ous uniform threads of the type we are 
familiar with in plastics, and possess 
something of the same versatility. 

Tanner’s egg yolk (made from eggs 
unfit for human consumption) is one 
of the most effective materials used in 
fat-liquoring, a method employed by 
tanners to incorporate oils by drum- 
ming the leather in an emulsion of fat 
jn water. 

Currently, the majority of spoiled 
eggs are used for hog feed and for 
fertilizer. The material is rich in pro- 
teins. Another animal food source— 
this a kind of cannibalism—are the 
infertile eggs from hatcheries, de- 
voured heartily as chick feed when 
hard-boiled, and a rich source of pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals. 

In one of Armour Meat Packing 
Co.’s poultry processing plants, chick- 
en blood—prepared—is sold as fishing 
bait. A few dressing plants reclaim it 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
Our Global Aid. If the plans of the 


recent International Monetary Confer- 
ence are approved by the governments 
of the 44 United Nations participating, 
the U. S. will be called upon to con- 
tribute a far greater proportion of the 
money resources of the proposed Sta- 
bilization Fund and of the World 
Bank than any other country. The 
funds at the disposal of each is to be 
$8,800,000,000, and we shall contrib- 
ute $2,750,000,000, or more than a 
fourth, to the Stabilization Fund, and 
$3,175,000,000, or more than a third, 
to the World Bank. The object of both 
is to set world trade on its feet after 
the war. The main criticism by the 
enemies of the Stabilization Fund is 
that it doesn’t stabilize currencies, as 
the plan allows any country to depre- 
ciate its money 10%, automatically, 
without interference from the Fund’s 
management. A further depreciation of 
10% can be made if no objection is 
raised within 72 hours and provision 
is made for unlimited depreciation in 
case of what is called “Disequilibri- 
um.” Opponents of the World Bank 
idea point out that it invades, with an 
international organization, a field that 
private international investment ma- 
chinery is capable of serving in the 
future as it did in the past. 


for its high feeding value, and again 
the all-engulfing hog is the recipient. 
The immediate problem of the poul- 
try industry is to keep pace with de- 
mands needed to take care of the 
urgent military and civilian require- 
ments. War has put an end to the 
trouncing the Balkan countries, Russia 
and China used to give us on low- 
priced feathers in direct competition 
with our domestic barn-yard. In addi- 
tion, poultry production in important 
feather-producing and _ feather-using 
countries has been drastically cut by 
Hitler. There is a possibility that our 
export volume will increase consider- 
ably in this field after the war for at 
least a few years if there is any pur- 
chasing power left in these countries. 
An even more promising angle for the 
near future lies in the improved meth- 
ods of treating, curling and handling 
chicken feathers, which ought to make 
them more acceptable in bedding. 
The poultry farmer has been given 


Post-War Plans 


World Price Control. Plans are said 
to be contemplated, by the Adminis- 
tration, to call an international con- 
ference to freeze the post-war prices 
of raw materials. Proponents of the 
plan state that such a course would 
stabilize trade and employment that 
have, in the past, fluctuated with the 
course of world wholesale prices of 
raw commodities. Opponents of the 
plan point out that the proposal both 
violates the anti-trust doctrine, em- 
bodied in American law and economic 
philosophy, and supports the idea of 
international cartels, objected to as the 
enemies of free enterprise. 


Railroads to Streamline. Knowing 
that they will face still keener compe- 
tition, than before the war, from 
trucks, buses and airplanes, railroads 
are making elaborate plans to hold 
their position in the post-war transpor- 
tation field. Increased comfort will be 
offered to inveigle passenger traffic, 
while lower cost of operation of freight 
traffic will be effected by extending the 
use of lightweight metal and diesel en- 
gines, already prevalent in passenger 
service, to the freight business. Appar- 
ently, electrification has not proved 
operationally profitable and the trend 
in post-war will be to the diesel engine 
or an improved steam locomotive. 





a strong prod in the back during th 
years since 1939. Before the war 
started, for example, Minnesota’s dried 
egg industry amounted to exactly next. 
door to nothing. In July of last year 
that State sold $3,200,000 worth of 
dried whole eggs to or for the Goy. 
ernment (for future delivery). 
Practically every poultry laboratory 
in the country is working on one or 
another of the by-product problems, 
Industry is used to seeing its offshoots 


grow greater than the original. The | 


electronic tube at first meant only ra. 
dio; tomorrow it will certainly exert 
its leverage on all business. Meat 
packers considered their by-product 
business a pygmy. Today by-products 
of meat-packing top the sale of meat. 
With adequate research and painstak. 
ing testing, plus individual enterprise, 
the poultry industry may find its own 
by-products following like a pattern. 
[Next issue: Opportunities in 
Amusement Concessions. | 


Reconversion. Congress has before 
it two bills to provide against a large 
volume of unemployment caused by a 
sudden ending of the war. The George- 
Murray Bill leaves unemployment, as 
at present, a matter for the individual 
states, but with the Government com- 
ing to the aid of the states if existing 
funds prove inadequate to take care 
of excessive unemployment. The Kil- 
gore bill makes unemployment com- 
pensation a Federal responsibility. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Less Work, Same Pay. Britain's 
spokesman for Labor, The Trade 
Union Congress, has come forward 
for a statutory 40-hour week with no 
reduction in earnings after the war. 
This is a more extreme demand than 
after the last war, when Labor in Brit- 
ain agitated for a reduction of the 
working week from 54 to 48 hours. If 
granted, Britain’s hope of recovering 
her export trade seems small, as the 
plan would add 25% to costs. 


Courting Argentina. Despite politi- 
cal difficulties, British business men 
seem able to trade with Argentina and 
a group of American exporters favor 


efforts to appoint a mission of business — 


men to that country to offset the head- 
start Britain will have after the war. 
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J The normal “working force” of women in the United States 
politi- 
men (according to 1940 figures) is 13,000,000. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN GAGES 





With a set of DoALL Gage Blocks and Instru- 
ments, you can make in 5 to 10 minutes, any 
size temporary snap gage that is accurate 
to within a few micro inches, more accurate 
than a fixed gage that costs $50 to $100. 
Think of it—you can save this cost as well 
as hundreds of valuable hours waiting to 
have fixed gages made. 





Trammel points and scriber are only a few 
DoALL instruments. Used to lay out thou- 
sands of different radii of micro inch dimen- 
sions, also to check location of tiny holes, 
points. arcs. etc. 





Set of 83 Blocks and 20 auxiliary instruments 
in a compact case will put your shop abreast 
of the best wher it comes to designing. mak- 


equipment. 

FREE Inspection Handbook. All about the use 
and care of Gage Blocks. Just ask for a copy 
ef “Quality Control.” 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


Manufacturers of DoALL Contour Mechines and 
Surface Grinders. Offices in Principal Cities 


1350 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 





HUMAN ENVELOPE 


Credit the Army’s Chemical Warfare 
Service with the development of an 
ingenious “personal envelope” for 
emergency troop use against sudden 
gas attacks. The soldier simply 
spreads it over himself while he ad- 
justs his mask, then discards it. Made 
chiefly of impervious brown paper, the 
envelope’s top is a transparent plastic 
sheeting. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


Something new in railway public 
relations is the New York Central’s 
practice of going right to its custom- 
ers to find out how to improve train 
designs. Booklets have been distrib- 
uted among passengers, asking them 
their preferences in various non-tech- 
nical details concerning air-condition- 
ing, illumination, seats, service and 
dining and sleeping accommodations. 
The booklets’ title: “The post-war rail- 
road coach as I would like it.” 


TELEVISION IN INDUSTRY 


The war's end may give television 
the signal for a large-scale “invasion” 
of industry, according to reports from 
RCA. One possibility: Television cam- 
eras, located at assembly lines, loading 
platforms and shipping rooms, will 
permit constant “progress reports” to 
foremen and supervisors. 


PRESERVER 


“Pliofilm,” a Goodyear-developed 
rubber product, may find post-war 
use as a preserver of fruits and vege- 
tables. Stretched around the fruit to 
form a film so sheer. it looks almost 
like a mist, “Pliofilm” will keep fruit 
flavor and taste fresh for six months 
in the ice box. 


ALUMINUM BATHTUB 


Post-war aluminum products may 
find wide accceptance in the home fur- 
nishings field. Three prospects: Alu- 
minum bathtubs, lavatories and win- 
dow frames. 


GIANT SHOVEL 


The Marion (Ohio) Steam Shovel 
Co. is doing its part to alleviate war- 
time coal shortages by the develop- 
ment of a gigantic new shovel that’s 
capable of filling a railroad car in just 





New Ideas 






two scoops. Said to be the largest poy. 
er shovel in the world, it uses enough 
electricity to serve a community of 
3,000 people. It’s now doing yeoman 
duty at the coal stripping properties 
of M. A. Hanna Co., Georgetown, 
Ohio. 


MUSK FROM MUSKRATS 


With wartime perfumers cut off 
from Chinese importations of natural 
musk, Louisiana State University 
chemists are solving the problem by 
their discovery of a new American 
source for the product. Appropriately 
enough, the new musk is secured from 
the lowly muskrat. 


ARTIFICIAL “DUST BOWL" 


A large, artificial “dust bowl,” de. 
signed to test trucks, tanks and other 
military vehicles under the simulated 
conditions of severe desert conditions, 
has been concocted by the Studebaker 
Corp. A series of air induction jets 
and miniature windmills permit the 
chamber to stir up almost any desired 
wind velocity and dust intensity, thus 
providing the vehicles with a consis. 
tent exposure to dust conditions that 
would otherwise be impossible. 


GLASS PLANE? 


Glass is breaking into the aviation 
field in a big way. It’s being used to 
reinforce plastic in the manufacture of 
a new-type plane fuselage. During 
tests in which they were perforated 
with heavy caliber bullets, these glass 
and plastic fuselages came through 
with flying colors. 


TOOL POOL 


Walter P. Reuther, vice-president of 
the CIO United Automobile Workers, 
is responsible for a novel “tooling 
pool” proposal, whereby skilled man- 
power and facilities would be made 
available to both large and small in- 
dustries. The plan would prevent the 
skill of workmen such as toolmakers 
from being wasted during the um 
avoidable work lulls that occur in the 
tool rooms of individual plants. 


FISH STORY 


Wartime fishermen may soon be 
using a new “radar” device to land 
their finny prey. It will be done by 
equipping their boats with sensitive 
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echo-sounding devices, which will not 
only accurately locate schools of fish 
but even determine their size and 
swimming direction. The devices are 
capable of operating 24 hours a day, 
in any kind of weather. 


NON-SNARLING PHONE CORD 


A telephone cord that won’t snarl 
will soon quiet the growls of phone 
users. Auto-retractable, the cord is 
spirally molded with a Neoprene or 
Buna-S jacket. Made by Cordage, Inc., 
the cords are distributed through the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


MOISELESS GEARS 


A newly-perfected bushing — will 
make gear noises old-fashioned after 
the war, according to Bushings, Inc., 
Berkley, Mich. The trick is accom- 
plished as a result of the rubber bush- 
ing insulating the pinion gear from 


the shaft. 


Two Viewpoints 


| RECENTLY went to a paint store and 
asked for a can of the olive green 
paint, which is common to steel office 
fixtures. The paint dealer said, “We 
haven’t got that color. It’s only made 
to order now.” 

“There must be a demand for this 
shade,” I said, “why don’t the manu- 
facturers’ put it out?” 

“Shortage of material,” he an- 
swered., 

I went to another store and the 
dealer said, “We don’t have that color, 
but I can tell you how to mix it.” I 
answered dubiously, “I never tried 
mixing colors.” But he assured me 
it would be all right. “I have a client 
who makes up just the color you 
want,” he said, “and here’s the way 
he does it. Add black to jade green 
until you get a sort of dark gray- 
green, then add a little orange until 
you get just the shade you want.” 

Knowing nothing about color-mix- 
ing, this recipe did not sound as 
though it would produce the desired 
color. But I followed his instructions 
and got exactly what I wanted with 
very little trouble. I told him how 
pleased I was with his help and he 
said, “Always glad to help when I 
can,” 

In the future he will, of course, find 
that the sale of three small cans of 
paint, plus helpful advice, will be fol- 
lowed by much larger orders for the 
many articles carried in his stock. 

—Cort Kay. 
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FOR 105 


Tue DEVELOPMENT of the United States followed the trail of the locomotive, 
and Express Service. Beginning with 1839 when Express Service was 
started in New England, their histories run shoulder to shoulder. The 
Railroads opened up the Great West and helped the pioneers win it. By 
1883, more than 95,000 miles of railway had been built and over these lines 
Express met the shipping needs of our expanding nation. 

Today, shipments are sped on their way through the coordinated and 
integrated rail-air Express Service. 10,000 trains carrying express move 
daily on 230,000 miles of track at modern passenger train schedules. In the 





‘-air, huge 3-mile-a-minute planes carry ever-increasing numbers of express 


shipments. Rail-Air Express is doing its part in meeting the needs of war- 
time shipping. Come peace, this 105-year shipping service will again encom- 
pass every conceivable personal item as well as the products of industry and 
agriculture. 


Greetings on a Century of Service 


Young Men’s Christign Association is 100 years old this year. 
Railway Express salutes this splendid organization on its 
century of service. America and the world would be the poorer 
without the high ideals that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has furthered, and the services it has so generously rendered. 
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We Vutroduced 


QUICK 








Two Years of Rigid Testing 
Have Proved Its Worth! 


The GUTH QUICK-LITER was origi- 
nated for War Plants; where high 
maintenance costs due to Starter- 
Switch troubles, and variable line- 
voltage conditions, made Starterless 
Fluorescent desirable. Detailed per- 
formance records were maintained, 
so that every claim made for QUICK- 
LITER has been proved by use. 

A valuable report on the results of these 


tests is now available. Write for your 
copy today. 


* ——> 
No Starter Switches 


* Maintenance cost is lower, and 
the problem of checking for 
"deed" Starters is eliminated. 


ee a Lite 


QUICK-LITER gets maximum 
vaage from lamps. 


Lights Instantly 
At the flick of the awitch— 
there's light! No flickering, 
flashing, or waiting, 


Would Operate in an ice Box 


QUICK.-LITERS start and oper- 
ate as low as 0° F. Temperature. 
Many are now in use in Alaska 
and the Aleutians. 


Operates at Irregular 
or Low Voltage 


QUICK-LITER starts and oper 
otes at as low as 85 Volts. 















# 


Immediately Available 
Quick. LITERS can be shi 
at once on AA-5, or AA-2-M 
or higher priorities. 


“QUICK-LITER 


TRADE MARK 











THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO 
2615 Washington Ave St. louis 3 














Washington Outlook 


' By GENE ROBB 


HE crescendo of dissonant con- 

fusion now rising in Washington 

is echoed in harsh chords all 
along the home front. Wartime bu- 
reaucracy—heterogeneous galaxy of 
WPB-WMC-OPA-WLB, etc.—has hit 
new snarls of overlapping functions 
and cross-purpose leadership. Con- 
gress, unable to look farther ahead 
than November elections, is operating 
on strictly partisan or regional lines 
and jockeying for the most favorable 
position with the voters. Unions pro- 
fess gravest concern over prospects of 
“transitional” unemployment while 
over 30,000 of their members are 
striking on war-related jobs. 

Strains of the victory march in Eu- 
rope are enticing thousands of others 
to walk out on war work in face of the 
bloodier campaign of annihilation 
which must be carried to the heart of 
Japan. Early emphasis of the war 
with Germany is backfiring now that 
its collapse is being measured in terms 
of weeks (some say days) rather than 
months. Thus the present pace of ac- 
tion on the battle fronts well may 
overshadow a half dozen important 
dates hard ahead on the domestic cal- 
endar. 


SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 


August 15 is WPB’s go-sign on the 
first steps of reconversion . . . August 
14 opens the Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ence in Washington, at which the Unit- 
ed Nations will attempt to find an area 
of agreement on the form and com- 
plexion of a post-war international or- 
ganization . . . September 1 is OPA’s 
deadline for a revamped price control 
structure . . . September 4th, Labor 
Day, will be a disturbing reminder of 
job and wage pressures which the 
unions will force in the Fall elections 

. . September 5 or 6 Congress will 
mount its platform on Capitol Hill to 
fuss and fret over how to ease the 
country on its way back to a peacetime 
economy ... by the end of the first 
week in September, Mr. Dewey will 
have removed his gloves and Mr. 
Roosevelt will be raising his head to 
commence a 60-day campaign for 


the Presidency of the United States, 

Reconversion.—Rules_ will’ not be 
framed to protect pre-war competitive 
standings. Newcomers will have 4 
chance in older industries and estab. 
lished companies will invade new 
fields. Post-war orders may be placed 
at once. Priorities will be continued 
on machine tools and capital goods to 
assist orderly transition, to make the 
most peacetime jobs the fastest. Imme- 
diate work on new experimental models 
is encouraged. 


TERMINATION OF CONTRACTS 


Contract Termination.—Pending set- 
tlement of claims against the govern- 
ment, “T Loans” may be obtained to 
finance reconversion and pay off sub- 
contractors. War-Navy Departments 
are trying to give more notice of cut- 
backs and cancellations so there will 
be time to arrange for shifts of work- 
ers to other jobs. 

Job Controls.—Incentive pay plans 
are under consideration as a means of 
retaining war workers when and as 
Germany is defeated. Unemployment 
compensation will be paid to those 
who are laid off only when there is no 
war work to be done in nearby locali- 
ties. 

Civilian Production.—Local labor 
supply will control the speed and ex- 
tent to which goods for civilian use 
may be produced. WMC authorities 
who are in charge may insist on addi- 
tional workers to the extent that war 
plants in the community need them. 

Unemployment Compensation. — 
Whether there will be state or Federal 
control of tide-over pay is a foremost 
problem of Congress. The Northern 
Democrats are looking for votes in 
their federalized plan of $35-Every- 
Thursday,” but their Southern col- 
leagues are opposed. 

Wages.—Pay scales, at least in 
unionized industries, will be lifted an- 
other notch before elections. Overtime 
rates will be averaged into basic wages 
so that “Take-Home Pay” will not 
drop so sharply when business moves 
back toward 40-hour work weeks. 


Labor Relations.—More trouble is 
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brewing over racial questions. Unions 
foresee great difficulty in supporting 
the “no discrimination” principle when 
war-plant layoffs assume larger pro- 

jons. CIO got a bitter sample of 
what's ahead when the rank and file 
rebelled against its leadership over the 
issue of colored motormen in the Phil- 
adelphia transit strike. 

Price Control.—OPA is allowing for 
somewhat higher prices when war 
casualties, like refrigerators: and silk 
stockings, come back into production. 
There is an inescapable tendency to 
put most emphasis on reasonable profit 
rather than on fixed prices. Control of 
prices will be continued through 1945. 

Rationing.—Little further relaxation 
of ration rules is anticipated before 
the end of the year. Pulp and paper 
supplies will get tighter. Food pros- 
pects are reported better. Gas and tire 
rationing will not be changed much 
even if supplies improve: Reduced 
mileage now is essential to keep as 
many cars ‘as possible in operation. 
There will be no new passenger cars 
before early 1945, and the auto short- 
age won’t be overcome until late in 
1946 at the earliest. 


TAX OUTLOOK 


Taxes.—U. S. taxpayers contributed 
staggering total of more than $40,000,- 
000,000 in fiscal year just ended. Cor- 
porations paid in around $15,000,000,- 
000, 50% more than the previous 
year. The biggest haul came from in- 
dividuals who put up more than twice 
as much as ever before—$18,000,000,- 
000 plus. Some rate adjustments are 
anticipated next year, but chances of 
substantial reduction before 1946 are 
very slight. Ruml’s new plan to elim- 
inate corporation taxes entirely will 
never be accepted but serves to focus 
attention on the tax load as a primary 
handicap to expansion of private en- 
terprise. 

Politics—In his war-leader role, 
Roosevelt will now devote most atten- 
tion to the Pacific, emphasize that the 
bigger half of the U.S. fighting job 
remains to be done. Dewey will dwell 
primarily on conditions at home, on 
how to make jobs more than how to 
pay the jobless, on the re-creation of 
a dynamic peacetime economy as the 
first post-war problem which this Ad- 
ministration’s record has shown it can- 
not begin to solve. Dewey sentiment 
is reported stronger, but it must be 
remembered that Roosevelt has not yet 
put in a public appearance. 
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Telephone Table d’hote 


By BILL LAZAR 


there’s a small establishment 

with a rather unimposing facade 
that belies the business done inside. 
The sign out front reads “Kitchen, 
Incorporated,” and unless you hap- 
pened to be among the not too large 
but lucky clientele, you’d never know 
what a unique service the entrepre- 
neurs have to offer. 

The whole thing started before the 
war when two enterprising lads named 
Murphy and McMullen, casting about 
for something new, hit upon the idea 
of delivering full-course meals on or- 
ders taken over the phone. Actually, 
they didn’t like cooking in and were 
getting tired of eating out. So they 
vamped the chef away from one of 
Manhattan’s better restaurants and 
went into business. 


QO: New York’s upper East side, 


HOW IT WORKS 


Among the first customers was a 
charming Missouri miss to whom 
court was being paid by a dashing 
diplomat from Venezuela, J. Texier de 
Unda. The lass frequently dined de 
Unda, who was properly impressed 
with the culinary achievements he 
mistakenly credited to the lady. That 
“mistake,” the lady did nothing to 
correct until she became Mrs. de Unda. 
Not long after that, Murphy and Mc- 
Mullen offered the business for sale 
and the de Undas promptly decided to 


purchase it. 
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Here’s the way it works: A client 
calls PLaza 8-0555, and the menu for 
the day is read to him. At least four 
different entrees are prepared each 
day. He selects the items he wants, 
which might be soup, two vegetables, 
entree, salad and dessert (also four 
choices), along with homemade bread 
or rolls. The hot dishes are put in heat- 
proof containers and the whole meal 
is rushed by bicycle (if nearby) or 
taxi to the customer, who has his table 
set. All he needs do is remove the food, 
still piping hot, from the containers 
and put it on his dishes. The cost for 
this meal will run from $1.75 to $2.25. 
If ordered a la carte, it may run a 
little more. 

Of course, in a business like this 
many unusual incidents occur. Mrs. 
de Unda is particularly proud of the 
job she and her staff of nine did one 
night during last Winter’s flu epidem- 
ic. Thirty-six bed-ridden customers 
were served in bed that evening, 36 
who otherwise might have had seri- 
ously to endanger their health by get- 
ting up and going out, or who might 
not have eaten at all. Generally, things 
run pretty smoothly and there are 
many standing-order customers who 
order a week at a time. Kitchen, Inc., 
serves roughly 70 meals by phone a 
night, in addition to a growing group 
which eats quite regularly in the din- 
ing room operated in conjunction. 


FOOD SPECIALISTS 
On the staff, in addition to the de 


Undas, who take an active part in run- 
ning the place, are two well-known art- 
ists with food. One is Marianne, far- 
famed for her incomparable cookery. 
The other is a French-Swiss maitre 
@hotel, M. Frederic Golay, who has 
been associated with pleasing the pal- 
ate for 44 years. The best dishes, if 
any can be classified above others, are 
Creole creations, no doubt the Mis- 
souri influence. But the cooking is 
generally continental in style, well 
sprinkled with hearty and familiar 
American dishes. 

Many celebrities, royalty, nobility, 
and otherwise, have entrusted price- 
less recipes to the staff. A gourmet can 
be as certain of being very happy with 
a meal from “Kitchen, Incorporated,” 
as someone who just likes to eat. 








The Pattern 


PRODUCTION 


Heavy military and overseas needs 
have cut civilian leather boot and shoe 
output some 25%, in three years. 
Meanwhile, be prepared for shoe ra- 
tioning to continue for probably two 
years after the war. Why? Hide stocks 
have sunk to an all-time low. . . . With 
production “over the hump,” get ready 
for some steady drops in employment. 

. Truck output is running way be- 
hind schedule. Reason: Foundry labor 
shortages. . . . A complete line of home 
freezers, for both farm and city use— 
that’s one Westinghouse post-war pro- 
duction plan. A variety of models will 
be marketed. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad men are preparing for a 
post-war era of lightweight, stream- 
lined passenger cars (most present 
coaches are based on designs nearly 
half a century old). Also in prospect: 
Better washroom, sleeping and lug- 
gage accommodations; improved air 
conditioning and heating equipment. 


of Business 


. . Prediction: War-born “Jeeps” 
will be bouncing along in a wide va- 
riety of peacetime fields, both at home 
and abroad. Already, in fact, thou- 
sands of Englishmen and Australians 
have expressed a desire to buy them 
after the Armistice. . . . Ominous: 
Says Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT 
director: Presently available truck and 
bus tires are “grossly inadequate to 
meet even the basic minimum require- 
ments of essential rubber-borne trans- 
port services.” .. . Don’t be surprised 
to see railroad accidents increase, as 
equipment continues to deteriorate. 


SHIPPING 


Look for wartime invasion barges 
to play a big role in post-war shipping, 
says the Warren City Manufacturing 
Co. Fast and economical, they'll be 
used chiefly on rivers, lakes, canals 
and inland waterways. . . . Yacht 
builders are busy planning peacetime 
vessels that will be cheaper, faster and 
safer. A few improvements contem- 
plated: Fast cruisers that may oper- 
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SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently 
needed in Accurate Figure Work is produced 
by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of 
any calculation...touch ONE KEY...and presto, 
the answer appears without effort on the part of 
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operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 
are Available when applications to obtain deliver- 
ies have been approved by the War Production 
Board. Telephone or write your local Fridén 
Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





RQKECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 








ate as economically as automobiles: 
aluminum engines and hulls; nylop 
sails. . . . Because of the fear of cop. 
tinued coal shortages, nearly all Brit. 
ish merchant ships are now being de. 
signed to burn oil instead. 


MATERIALS 


In spite of a sufficiency of raw ma. 
terial, don’t think America’s rubber 
troubles are all over. The big prob. 
lem: Turning the material into tires, 
tubes, etc. Manpower scarcities are an. 
other headache. . . . Get ready for 
some stiff shortages of truck and bus 
tires in the next two months. The rea. 
son: Heavy military demands. 


FUEL 


“There’s plenty of gas and oil. The 
Government’s just holding it back”— 
that’s the sentiment of a sizable group 
of fuel-hampered American motorists, 
Result: Black marketers are still 
thriving. . . . Look for a boom in 
peacetime coal export trade, as a re 
sult of the needs of a war-devastated 
Europe. Officials foresee a huge vol- 
ume of overseas shipments, with an- 
nual totals expected to hit the 30,000,- 
000-ton mark in the first few years 
after the war (this would be exclu- 
sive of Canadian deliveries). . . . Al- 
ready lagging behind schedule, 1944 
soft coal production may fall far short 
of estimated needs, say observers. 


LABOR 


America’s chemical industry, still 
harassed by skilled labor shortages, 
can expect little relief for the balance 
of the year. One bright spot: There'll 
be few reconversion problems. . . . 
With manpower scarcities still chop- 
ping some big holes in U. S. furniture 
output, don’t be surprised if produc 
tion takes another sharp dip down 
ward. Another problem: Lumber 
stocks continue far below needs. . . . 
Don’t expect labor to take peacetime 
wage cuts without a fight. According 
to the A. F. of L., $1.27 an hour is an 


“adequate wage for health and ef- 
ficiency.” 


FOOD 


According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the future for dehydrated 
foods may not be as rosy as it’s been 
cracked up to be. A recent survey in 
dicates that most families wouldn't 
abandon fresh and canned food eating 
habits unless prices prove too attrac: 
tive to pass up. . . . Look for a huge 
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jump in India’s food production after 

it recovers from war. Output will be 

hoosted some 50% within 10 years, 4 
t plans materialize. . . . 

farm machinery output recent- 

ly chalked up its highest mark this 

year, it’s still behind schedule. 


posT-WAR 
Look for Canada to become a large 
ime market for American-made 
farm machinery (four out of five of 
the Dominion’s 723,000 farms aren’t 
as yet equipped even with tractors). 
.. The world’s war-torn nations may 
need outside capital to the extent of 
over $2,000,000,000 a year after the 
war, say money experts. A large por- 
tion of the money would be used to 
hase materials and equipment to 
rebuild railroads, seaports, factories, 
power plants, etc. . . . Possibility? 
There'll be a food surplus after the 
war. Reason: Some observers feel that 
European needs have been overesti- 
mated. Other experts pooh-pooh the 
idea, however. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Used car rationing, now in effect in 
the Hawaiian Islands, may soon put 
in an appearance here, too. . . . With 
military programs cut, college enroll- 
ments this Fall will drop to 500,000 
(average before the war was 1,500,- 
000). . . . Montgomery Ward and 
Sears, Roebuck are putting out smaller 
catalogues this year, as a result of 
paper and labor scarcities. . . . Look 
for huge post-war exports of machine 
tools to Russia. 


* 


To The Point 


Our free, private, competitive en- 
terprise can be described as men and 
women working out their common 
destiny, not under the lash of coercive 
authority, but under the discipline of 
enlightened self-interest and moral 
responsibility. It requires good sports- 
manship on the part of participants, 
who must try to win only by superior 
tlliciency and service, not by racketeer- 
ing, political favoritism, or monopo- 
listic combinations WHIPPLE Ja- 


Coss, president, Belden Manufacturing 
Co. 


Our policy of sitting around in our 
bunks and waiting for business is over. 
A social and industrial revolution in 
banking methods is inevitable—A. L. 
M. Wiccins, president, American 
Bankers Association. 
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For Better Working and Living 
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Unit th for low first cost and economical operation . .. they save 
floor space the warm airflow where.it is required. “STREAMAIRE” Unit 
Heaters, developed by Young, are attractively finished and.have fans designed for quiet 
operation. They-are extensively used-in- military camps, war plants, public buildings, 
institutions, stores, recreation rooms, gymnasiums, lodge halls, restaurants. 





Convectors are widely accepted by architects, contractor 
property owners as the modern heat transfer element for steam 6 ir systems. 
They circulate rather than radiate heat, thus providing a healthful and even tempera- 
ture. “STREAMAIRE” Convectors are designed by Young to harmonize with all styles 
of architecture . . ..can be finished to blend with room furnishings or wall finish. 








AIR CONS 
UNIT: 











Air co hitaneous control of air purity, distribution, temperature and 
humidity—fe Doling. “STREAMAIRE” Air Conditioning Units, designed by 
Young engineers, now provide such control for war-essential: precision production, 
food preservation, biological research, therapy and surgery. After victory “STREAM- 
AIRE” units again will be available for stores, theatres and homes. 








HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Coolers © Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators * Intercoolers © Heat 
Exchangers ® Engine Jacket Water Coolers ® Unit Heaters ® Convectors ® Condensers ® Evaporators ® Air 
Conditioning Units © Heating and Cooling Coils © Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone Directory 







































































Why 
did they 
make the 
“Big-Inch” 
Pipeline 

out of 
STEEL? 


‘ See page 7 
























Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 
eee skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 
a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 
a get rid of bite and burn and to create such 
ge harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 
«. Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 
You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Tipe Mixture 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write: Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 





Summer Is Bringing Many 
Favorable Developments 


HE Summer has brought: 
Extremely satisfactory progress 
on major war fronts. The Rus- 
sians are driving back the Nazis to- 
wards Berlin rapidly with crippling 
losses inflicted on the enemy. The in- 
vasion of Europe is unfolding spec- 
tacularly. Here, too, opposition is 
weakening, suggesting that Hitler’s re- 
serves have been attenuated. At least 
some advance is being scored in Italy. 
Island after island depended upon by 
Japan for her defense is being occu- 
pied, with dwindling resistance from 
sea and air. 

The attempt by the military caste in 
Germany to assassinate Hitler, and the 
consequent murder of many German 
generals, has had, in a sense, its 
counterpart in Japan, through the 
ousting of the Tojo regime. These 
events starkly reveal how badly the 
war is going for our enemies, suggest 
that total collapse may not be far dis- 
tant. 


POLITICS, LABOR 


At home nothing sensational has 
occurred lately. 

The scattered primaries resulted in- 
decisively. 

Governor Dewey continues to ex- 
hibit capacity for enlisting influential 
Republican support, including that of 
the other 25 Republican Governors. 
The campaign is not yet under way 
sufficiently to provide any basis for 
deductions as to what the November 
result will be. 

Organized labor is still incurring 
public illwill. Strikes are constantly 
erupting. The CIO Political Action 
Committee becomes increasingly bold- 
er. Republican legislators are furnish- 
ing disclosures concerning how inti- 
mately this aggressive labor group is 
consulting and co-operating with the 
White House, revelations which may 
have, ariiong thoughtful citizens, reper- 
cussions unfavorable to Candidate 
Roosevelt. 

American industry is earning world- 
wide acclaim for the stupendous part 
it has played in achieving mastery 
over the Axis. 


Russia has publicly, if tardily, ree. 
ognized the infinitely valuable support 
American industry has furnished jt, 
Churchill all along has paid similar 
tribute. How far the American people 
will go towards rewarding American 
industry after peace comes remains to 
be seen. The contrast between the ree. 
ord of industrial and of labor leaders 
has not been overlooked, at least by 
our soldiers. 

Attempts have been made by schem. 
ing union leaders to smear American 
industry by alleging that it has con. 
trived to filch inordinate profits from 
American taxpayers. This charge is ut- 
terly unfounded. The margin of net 
profit on war production has been 
most modest. Where certain com. 
panies did earn substantial amounts, 
taxation has effectively seized the bulk 
of it. 

The National City Bank of New 
York covers this whole ground thor- 
oughly in its August Letter. Anyone 
interested should send for a copy. 

The Treasury Department originally 
estimated that corporation net income 
in 1944 would exceed that of 1943. It 
now figures that the total will actually 
be $1,000,000,000 less. 


AMERICANS ACTING SANELY 
Meanwhile, the American people 


are, on the whole, acting circumspect: 
ly. Money is being saved rather than 
spent recklessly. The cost-of-living in- 
dex is almost exactly on a level with 
a year ago. 

One rather flagrant inflationary de- 
velopment has occurred: Farm land 
values have shot up fully 40%, to 
heights which have moved the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to issue a warn- 
ing. 

Finally, subscriptions of more than 
$20,000,000,000 to the $16,000,000,- 
000 Fifth War Loan reflect credit upon 
Americans, betoken our _ financial 
strength. No such loan was ever before 
raised by any other country. 

If we resist temptation to let-up in 
maximum war efforts, coming 1944 
months should bring momentously fa: 
vorable events. 
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chem. . Larry was eighteen when he landed in in his own right. That was less than a 
erican America. It was a strange land with many dozen years ago. His gross sales for the 
3 Con- new customs ... many wonderful advan- entire period total approximately eight 
Baas tages. Automobiles, for one thing, fasci- million dollars. 
of net nated him. He thought he'd like to be rg Larry understands perhaps better than 
we that business. Nobody told him he couldn’t. many others just why he realized his am- 
com- So Larry got the best job he could find as ition. He'll tell you it was because here 
ounts, _ an automobile mechanic’s helper ($7.50 a in America even a mechanic’s helper could 
bin. week) in one of our great mid-western — aim high and get there if he had “the stuff” 
New oe. . . . because most Americans admire and 
thor- But Larry wanted to sell and soon asked encourage initiative. They believe in com- 
nyone his boss for the chance. “No,” was the petitive enterprise to bring out the best in 
y- tolerant reply, “you’re too young. . . and a man and help him prosper in propor- 
inally besides, you’ve got to be a college gradu- tion to his effort and ability. 
3 h ate to be a successful salesman.” In the postwar world the automobile 
tually Did that discourage Larry? Not at all. industry . . . manufacturing, selling or 
He just went on learning about cars until servicing . . . should continue to promise 
y he felt he knew “what made them tick.” the same bright future for ambitious men. 
; Then, came World War I, and he enlisted. And the same privilege which Larry en- 
—— Two years’ service abroad and Larry was joyed should still be theirs . . . the chance 
ie back in the same city. Soon he landed a to progress as far as their beliefs, desires 
g in- job as demonstrator for a large car dealer. and industriousness can take them. 
with When an opening occurred on the sales You'll enjoy Major Bowes, Thursdays, 
staff of a local Dodge dealer, Larry sold =? "'™ WT» CBS Network 
y de- ‘ himself to this new employer. Within eight : 
” years he rose to branch manage. 
ecre- : Another five years and his employer 
varn- _ decided to retire. Opportunity again for 


Larry. He took over one of his former 


ms employer’s buildings as a Dodge dealer 
upon 
re Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 
store 
°° 
ys Chrysler Corporation 
y fa: PLYMOUTA DODGE . DE sore . CHRYSLER ' DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
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JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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> LEAGUE 
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Corporations Giving Stockholders 
More Consideration 


N admirable practice is spreading 
among our more enlightened cor- 
porations, namely, sending to 

stockholders reports, either verbatim 
or in summary, covering their annual 
and special meetings of stockholders. 

This innovation should become uni- 
versal. Unless closer relationships can 
be developed between the ordinary 
stockholder and the companies to 
whom he has entrusted his or her sav- 
ings, the very real danger is that the 
furnishing of private capital for ex- 
pansion of employment-giving enter- 
prises will diminish, dry up, thereby 
bringing on unconscionable expansion 
of encroachment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the realm of free enterprise 
—for, if savers refuse to supply the 
necessary capital, the Government un- 
questionably will. 

Stockholder response to this new 
consideration extended them is most 
enthusiastic. After all, extremely few 
owners of securities find it possible to 
attend annual or other meetings. News- 
papers throughout this country rarely 
print adequate reports of such gather- 
ings. In Britain most companies print, 
in the form of paid advertisements, a 
complete record of their annual meet- 
ings, a policy which should be adopt- 
ed here. 


STANDARD OIL 


Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) has sent 
to every stockholder a stenographic 
report (46 pages) of its annual meet- 
ingt is report includes the follow- 
ing: 


tavesters Fairplay League 


A Stockholder: I represent the Investors 
Fairplay League, who represent 15,000 in- 
vestors. By virtue of a number of proxies, 
I wish to introduce a resolution on double 
taxation. 

Quite recently, while discussing double 
taxation with legislators in Washington, a 


prominent Congressman said, “You mean 
taxation fore and aft.” 

It is essential that the small investors of 
this nation become articulate. Stockholders’ 
meetings offer one of the mediums through 
which a stockholder can have his say. Un- 
fortunately, many stockholders are unable 
to attend meetings in person, and, conse- 
quently, they are not heard. The Investors 
Fairplay League offers a medium by which 
they can become more vocal both in indus- 
try and in Washington. 

The shortsightedness of taxing stockhold- 
ers twice, the menace such taxation inflicts 
upon the preservation of our American econ- 
omy, is becoming more widely recognized. 
It is our belief that Congress should pro- 
vide now for the elimination, immediately 
after the war is won, of double taxation. 
Since we do not expect the majority stock- 
holders to vote on this resolution, we would 
appreciate a vote by the minority stock- 
holders on the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, That dividends paid to stock- 
holders shall not be subject to Federal in- 
come taxes where the income from which 
such dividends are paid has already been 
subjected to corporate income taxes. It is 
the sense of this meeting that double taxa- 
tion is unfair and impedes the use of risk 
capital to aid full employment and to im- 
prove our standard of living. 

Second Stockholder: I heartily second the 
resolution to be spread upon the minutes of 
this meeting. 

Motion carried. 

A Stockholder: I would like to hear how 
you feel about it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman (R. W. Gallagher) : I hope 
that when there is more time, after the 
war is over, that we will get what a great 
many experts are contending for—a sensible 
tax bill that we can live under. 


OTHER COMPANIES’ ACTION 


A number of other companies have 
adopted the plan of informing stock- 
holders of what occurs at their meet- 
ings. 

The American Locomotive Co. writes 
the League’s president: 


You may be interested in the enclosed 
copy of the proceedings of the company’s 
annual meeting, which we are mailing to 
our stockholders. 





This is the first time we have sent oy 
such a report, but it reflects the desire of 
the management to keep stockholders wel] 
informed of company activities and prog. 
pects. 

We believe that stockholders, most of 
whom are unable to attend annual meetings, 
appreciate such efforts as this. 


Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns. 
Manville, a pioneer in cultivating the 
enlightenment, goodwill and co-opera. 
tion of stockholders, inaugurated the 
system of not only furnishing detailed 
information to stockholders, but of 
holding regional meetings of stock. 
holders which he personally addresses, 
and invites questions. He also issues 
a publication, “Stockholders’ News,” 
in which he gives the answers to ques- 
tions asked by stockholders. 


R. H. Macy & Company has sent a 
“News Letter” on a recent special 
meeting of stockholders. In a “Fore. 
word” President Jack I. Straus states: 


The “News Letter” on our 25th Annual 
Meeting of Stockholders held last Fall 
brought such favorable comment that we 
are encouraged to prepare this summary of 
our Special Meeting of Stockholders. .. . 
As in our first report, we include verbatim 
extracts from the stenographic record. . . . 
We again invite your suggestions for im- 
provement of this news letter. 


General Electric, in supplying all 
stockholders with a report of its an- 
nual meeting, includes brief biogra- 
phies of the company’s directors, and 
other information. 


COMMENTS INVITED 


The League welcomes comments of 
investors throughout the country on 
the procedures here described, since it 
believes that there is vital need for all 
companies to develop closer contact 
with those who have made the crea- 
tion and upbuilding of private enter- 
prise possible. 

* 


Capital Control Called Menace 


Organization of capital investors as 
a guarantee of free enterprise and 
amendment of the anti-trust laws were 
advocated before the Asbury Park Ro- 
tary club by William Jackman, a rep- 
resentative of the Investors Fairplay 
League, New York. .. . 

The Rotary was told that trends to- 
ward government control and opera- 
tion should be avoided. - 

—Asbury Park (N.J.) Press. 


Address all communications to INvESTORS 
Fampray Leacus, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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HOME TOWN COMFORS 
in the Nation’s Home Town 


WASHINGTON 


One Block from the White 
House in the Heart of the 
Government Office Area 


Featuring 
LAFAYETTE ROOM 
An atmosphere conducive to 
mealtime relaxation . . . food 
famous among men of sub- 
stance . . . used to the best 
from the Nation's finest cul- 
sines. Luncheon and dinner 
conferences here truly com- 
bine business with pleasure. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


16th & E N W 


WASHINGTON. D C 

















THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
August 2, 1944 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation, payable on Sep- 
tember 15, 1944 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 25, 1944. Checks will be 
mailed. 





Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common 
Stock of this corporation, payable 
on 9, 1944 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 19, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 



































“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held July 25, 1944, a 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
on the common stock was declared, payable 
Sept. 8, 1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, August 23, 1944. 

Wm. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 
1, 1944, H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Conrad Hilton 
—-A Close-Up 


(Continued from page 18) 


it was a success from the start. The 
Hilton hotel formula—the best for the 
least—worked. 

For the next five years he built a 
new hotel each year, always in Texas. 
In 1937, he went West, bought and re- 
habilitated the’ Sir Francis Drake in 
San Francisco, the Breakers in Long 
Beach. When the depression came in 
1931-32, he lost a few of his hotels, 
but he determined to stay in the busi- 
ness. A few months ago he came East 
and bought the Roosevelt and the 
Plaza in New York City. His chain 
now spans the country. 

Like all hotel men, Hilton is now 
having a hey-day. Ten years ago about 
80% of all American hotels were de- 
faulting on capital obligations. Today, 
as a result of the war, they’re enjoying 
the greatest prosperity in history. A 
hotel needs an average occupancy of 
60% to break even; today’s average 
occupancy is 90% upwards, contrasted 
with 75% in the 20s, 50% in the de- 
pression years. 

But there are two sides to every 
story, says Hilton, who is quick to 
point out the big problems that have 
come with boom business. Perhaps the 
biggest problem, he says, is getting 
and keeping help, especially clerks, 
porters, waiters, kitchen help—all 
classified as “non-essential” jobs. 


GUEST PROBLEMS 


Wartime guests are another big 
problem. Most are inclined to expect 
pre-war service, which is impossible 
under today’s conditions, while waste 
and property damage run high. What’s 
worse, priorities make it difficult to 
make replacements or repairs. 

Last but not least, taxes, says Hilton, 
have risen to the point where it’s hard 
to put aside post-war funds. Hotels 
face gigantic refurbishing, he declares, 
and while a building boom is the last 
thing hotel men want, many doubtless 
will want to dabble in the roadside 
hotel business to recover business lost 
to tourist camps. 

His wife often accompanies him on 
his field trips. Heekeeps in close touch 
with his wide circle of employees and 
customers, and is liked and respected 
for his fairness, frankness. 

Although he enjoys duck-hunting 
and golf, which he plays in the 80s, 
Hilton’s hobby is work. He has the 
hotel business in his blood. 











DRINKS mixed with Canada 
Dry Water sparkle right out 
loud. Canada Dry’s “PIN- 
POINT CARBONATION”... mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles... 
insures lasting liveliness, 
despite melting ice. And a 
special formula points up 
the flavor of every drink. 
Next time enjoy this per- 
fect Club Soda! 





PLUS 
DEPOSIT 


BUY 
UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 








STOCKS 
fo benefit 
from new management 


ECENT sensational advance in 
Willys Overland, coincident with 
election of Mr. C. E. Sorensen, former 
Ford Motor production genius, to the 
presidency, calls attention to similar situ- 
ations in a few other concerns where 
new, progressive management promises a 
radical change in the earnings outlook. 
In a special article entitled “New 
Blood at the Top” UNITED Service 
outlines opportunities in 10 companies 
where mew management and application 
of progressive methods give added ap- 
eal to their securities. 
A copy of this timely report will 
be sent gladly without obligation. 
Send for Bulletin FM-11 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury a Boston 16, Mass. 


MARKET GOING UP 
OR GOING DOWN? 
Buy Bonds—Less Worry 
Interest paid 50 years—Yield 5% 
tat ear” aera 
For same hacia, ee ay your 


of unsatisfactory holdings, and 
amount of cash available for investment. 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


16 Court St., B’klyn 2, New Yerk TR. 5-5054 


























Ludlum Steel tion 
Allegheny - Corpora 


enna. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has de- 
ae dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 


tion, payable on September 

30, 1944 to stockholders of record at 

(ML the, close of business September 8 

” divi 1.75 was also de- 

Corpora ae pe ber 1 iota > 

tion a on . » to 

stockholders gat at the close of business 
August 15, 1944. 

E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y. & Treas. 









show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe J.8.N. 


‘The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 











The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser ts based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 














DOW. 


20 March April 
LAST MONTH’S reaction coincided with 
“peace scare” developments inside 
Germany, and concurrent evidence 
from Japan that Pacific war is short- 
ening. Extent of decline (thus far one- 
third of April-July advance, in indus- 
trial average) conforms with only 
minimum technical requirements; 
hence, news factors mentioned are not 
necessarily causative but merely super- 
ficially explanatory. 

Railroad shares stand up surprising- 
ly well in view of probability July 
marked fourteenth consecutive month 
with aggregate railroad net income de- 
clining. This relative firmness of rail 
stocks, while earnings shrink, is con- 
sistent with their refusal in past two 
war years to pay more than passing 
attention to new historical peaks in 
net incomes. 

Correlative with performance in last 
three Presidential campaigns, utility 
stocks again point upward. These 
politically-sensitive equities acted ad- 
mirably in 1940 “third term” cam- 


Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


June August ad 


paign, D-J average gaining 30% from 
June low to day before election. 

In fulfilling its natural and econom- 
ically useful function of discounting 
coming events, general stock market 
will probably have formed an effectual 
base by time peace arrives in Europe. 
Of course, dual war complicates pres- 
ent situation; European and Asiatic 
phases probably will not terminate 
simultaneously. Even so, resulting twi- 
light zone of “war-peace” should serve 
to cushion aur economy and market 
against severe transitional depression. 
Moreover, with post-war American 
business boom so nearly certain, vast 
majority of investors can be counted 
upon to exercise patience awaiting ex- 
tension of broad upswing. 

In conclusion, it should be observed 
that there is no historical precedent 
for an important general decline in 
stock prices at ending of war. In sev- 
eral past instances, post-war rise be 
gan immediately after cessation of 
hostilities. 


Congratulations 


Forest D. Siefkin has been elected 
vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations of International Harvester Co. 

Lieut. Col. Thompson H. Mitchell 
has been appointed general manager 
of RCA Communications, Inc. 

Adam J. Hazlett has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Stephen Heard, vice-president of 
State Street Investment Corp. of Bos- 
ton, has been elected a director of 
Electric Bond and Share Co. 


Stanley W. MacKenzie has been ap- 
pointed director of purchases of U. S. 
Rubber Co. 

Carl Whitmore has been elected 
president of New York Telephone Co. 
to succeed the late J. W. Hubbell. 

William J. Priestly has been elected 
president of Electro Metallurgical Co., 
Electro Metallurgical Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Michigan Northern Power Co. 
and Union Carbide Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., all subsidiaries of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. 
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Investment Pointers 


Peace is Bullish 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


to subscribers to the Advance Re- 
leases of this column: 
“Qn numerous occasions during the 
year (and as recently as in the 
July 15, 1944, issue), I stated that, 
based on historical precedents of great 
wars, involving a large proportion of 
a country’s available resources, the 
market should continue to advance un- 
til the occurrence of some event of 
such magnitude as to leave no doubt 
that a relatively early and successful 
ending of the war is certain, and 
should Germany surrender, a 10% re- 
action in the market would be logical. 
“An event of the magnitude indicated 
probably occurred a few days ago, 


| SENT this special letter on July 22 


_ when it was reported that a revolt was 


under way in Germany, that Hitler was 
almost assassinated. Apparently, the 
stock market is saying that the end of 
the war in Europe is very near. Many 
stocks have already reacted 10%; 
some more than that; others (includ- 
ing the industrial averages) not that 
much. In the last few days, the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages declined 
from 150 to 145. 


PEACE I$ BULLISH 


“With regard to stocks which I have 
recommended, I advise readers to 
hold them, and not be frightened by 
any sell-off due to the ending of the 
war. I believe such a decline will not 
go far, and should be used for addi- 
tional purchases, not sales. Peace is 
not bearish; it is bullish. 

“Stocks are not over-priced, in view 
of the many powerful factors which 
should result, in due time, in a great 
advance in stock prices. A tip-off on 
what we might expect, I think, is giv- 
en by the London market. On July 
2lst, the industrial averages there 
were 141, compared with 100 just be- 
fore France quit in the Spring of 
1940. Our market, at 145, is still 
around the levels prevailing just ‘be- 
fore France quit. In other words, to 
equal the London rise, our industrial 
averages should advance to above 200. 
Reasons for expecting such an advance 


have been given here from time to 
time.” 


AUGUST 15, 1944 


I well recall the severe shake-out in 
the market following the armistice in 
November, 1918. A dull market en- 
sued for a few months, followed by 
an enormous rise, particularly in mo- 
tors, rubbers, sugars. ° 

In my opinion, the market is not 
in danger of a decline as severe as the 
November, 1918, setback. There are 
many reasons for my belief. Some 
market writers are warning their read- 
ers of disaster ahead. I do not believe 
any valid basis exists for such predic- 
tions. On the other hand, I stick by 
the predicted prices given here on the 
first of this year. 


CHANGES IN TAX LAWS 


The cessation of hostilities in 
Europe should result in lower taxes 
here, with favorable changes in the 
laws which now impose a double tax 
on corporation earnings, as well as in 
the Capital Gains Tax. 

Moreover, an end of the war in the 
near future would increase the chances 
of the Republicans securing control of 
Congress, and even the Presidency. In 
any event, I think the Republicans are 
assured of large representation in 
Congress, and with that, the threat of 
Communism (or something like it) 
being established here will vanish. 

To make a guess, should the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages uecline to 
140-138 (they are around 146 at this 
writing), I believe one can buy lead- 
ing stocks with confidence, that those 
who expecta wide-open break in the 
market will be left out on a limb. 

The utilities, in particular, will be 
helped by lower taxes. I consider Con- 
solidated Edison of New York a lead- 
er in the industry, now around 23, an 
outstanding purchase in this group. It 
is my reasoning that a possible reduc- 
tion in the present dividend of $1.60 
has been discounted, and that in the 
post-war period the dividend will be 
increased to $2. 

I don’t wish to make any change in 
the list of stocks I have been recom- 
mending here. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the date of its writing. Rates on request. 








You Own 
One Share 


or a 
Thousand— 





READ THIS BOOK! 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE it explains 
the basic elements for profitable 
trading and lays down workable 
rules. Enables you to appraise im- 
mediate and post-war markettrends. 
The present market move is dis- 
cussed in one of its 19 chapters. 


Read What They Say: 


“|. revolutionized my concept of the 
market.’’ 

“.. more plain common sense than - 
anything I ever read.”’ 

"| Joaded down with invaluable facts.’’ 


"|. would not part with my copy for 
$1000.’ 

“... you surely do know your stock 
market. ’’ 


Sent on 15 days’ approval. 
ee ae oe ae ae ee Oe ee oe ee a 
SEAMANS-B-AKE, INC. 

837 W . Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 
Gentlemen: ! am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS 1S THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 

















Would you like to 
check your invest- 
ment strategy with 
that of Babson’s? 
If so, elip this ad- 
vertisement, send 
it to us with a list 


POLICY 
NOW? — own. Well tll You 


whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-18. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Incorporated 
BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 


WHAT 
INVESTMENT 











“FORBES’ EPIGRAMS” 


This inspiring collection of B. C 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2 te: 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


IFE is for everybody, just as sun- 
shine is for everybody. To assert 
that you live your own life is like 

asserting that the sun sends out special 
rays for your own private benefit. 
—Franc-Nouair. 


The virtues which keep this world 
sweet and the faithfulness which keeps 
it steadfast are chiefly those of the 
average man. The danger of the two- 
talent man is that he will be content 
with mediocrity —W. RusseLt BowIe. 


People who cannot find time for 
recreation are obliged sooner or later 
to find time for illness. 

—JoHN WANAMAKER. 


In the history of the world the prize 
has not gone to those species which 
specialized in methods of violence, or 
even in defensive armor. In fact, na- 
ture began with producing animals en- 
cased in hard shells for defense against 
the ills of life. But smaller animals, 
without external armor, warm-blooded, 
sensitive, alert, have cleared those 
monsters off the face of the earth. 

—A, N. WHITEHEAD. 


The smallest actual good is better 


than the most magnificent promise of 
impossibilities. —MAcauLayY. 


The political machine triumphs be- 
cause it is a united minority acting 
against a divided majority. 

—Witt Durant. 


Man is still responsible. He must 
turn the alloy of modern experience 
into the steel of mastery and charac- 
ter. His success lies not with the stars 
but with himself. He must carry on 
the fight of self-correction and dis- 
cipline. He must fight mediocrity as 
sin and live against the imperative of 
life’s highest ideal. 

—Frank Curtis Wittiams, D.D. 


When you cannot make pure goods 
and full weight, go to something else 
that is honest, even if it is breaking 
—James GAMBLE. 
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The ultimate result of shielding men 
from the effects of folly is to fill the 
world with fools. —SPENCER. 


In theory it is easy to convince an 
ignorant person; in actual life, men 
not only object to offer themselves to 
be convinced, but hate the man who 
has convinced them. —EPICcTETUs. 


A cheery friendliness will win many 
pleasant acquaintances. Such contacts 
may or may not ripen into a genuine 
friendship, but nevertheless they play 
a very real part in life. Paths may 
cross but once, but the happy give- 
and-take interest adds something very 
satisfying to the art of living 

—BeTTer Way. 


It has always been a crime to be 
above the crowd. That’s the real rea- 
son why some men in public life are 
maligned, attacked and slandered, for 
they are beyond the reach of those 
who realize in their own heart that 
the greatness of others shows their 
own smallness, their own inferiority. 

—Wws. J. H. BoetcKker. 


Lay up your treasures in goodwill, 
for in no other form are your posses- 
sions more inviolate. —BurRKE. 


The basic truth must be made mani- 
fest, that my good is your good, that 
your good is his good, that his good 
is her good, in an ever-widening cir- 
cle, showing plainly that the good of 
all the people is within the scope of all 
the people themselves to create, give, 
receive and exchange. —Wirt Horp. 





A TEXT 


Labor not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth into everlast- 
ing life. ©—Srt. Jonn 6:27. 


Sent in by B. C. Bruce, New York, 
N. Y. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 















Solitude to some is a mild to 

but to others it is a boon and a joy 
It is in solitude that we get best ao 
quainted with ourselves, and become 
most inspired by the wonders ang 
mysteries of Nature. It is in solitude 
that the library of the mind comes jy 
for its greatest usefulness. Whereye 
you may be in solitude, there you cap 
take from your mind some valuable 
volume—if you have previously built 
a library. Many there are who never 
store a single volume in their mind, go 
that they are the ones who are among 
the most miserable when solitude js 
offered them. 

—GEorGE MATTHEW Apams, 





















































Keeping your nose to the grindstone 
will get a thing done, but it will not 
help you to see what to do next. And 
a man in business has to do both. 

—THE ATLANTIC Log, 























Those who believe we have reached 
the limit of business progress or em- 
ployment opportunity in this country 
are like the farmer who had two wind. 
mills and pulled down one because he 
was afraid there was not enough wind 
for both. —Morris S. TREMAINE. 






































_If you have something to do that is 
worthwhile doing, don’t talk about it, 
but do it; your friends and enemies 
will. talk about it. 

—GEorcE W. Buount. 







Like other idealisms, patriotism va- 
ries from a noble devotion to a moral 
lunacy. —Dean INCE. 


Words are the voice of the heart. 
—ConFUvcivs. 





The man who builds a factory 
builds a temple; the man who works 
there worships there; and to each is 
due not scorn and blame but rever- 
ence and praise. —CALVIN COOLIDCE. 


It’s better to make new mistakes 
than to repeat the old ones over and 
over again. —THE LATCH STRING. 


Life is divided into three terms— 
that which was, which is, and which 
will be. Let us learn from the past to 
profit by the present, and from the 
present to live better for the future. 

—W orpswortTH. 


























In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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onal More than 16,000 of 
the 35,000 business 
firms in the United 
: States employing 100 or more 


persons are in the Erie Area. 


That nearly half America’s large companies are 
located in the six states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois is not as 
surprising as it seems. For, here may be found every 


advantage for industrial expansion. 


Labor .. . producing today over 42% of America’s 
war materials, will be available for peacetime pro- 


duction. 
Markets . . . 34% of the total United States popula- 
tion live in these six states—buy 40% of the country’s 


retail merchandise. 


Fertile Soil for Your Industrial Plant 


@ 


ELMIRA 
BINGHAMTON 


THE 
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Materials . . . for nearly every type of 
industry! Coal, oil and gas, iron and steel, 
salt, plastics ingredients, and many other 


raw materials and supplies are readily available. 


Transportation . . . to the world’s markets! Erie Rail- 
road offers dependable transportation throughout the 
Erie Area, and connects with other major transporta- 


tion arteries to every peacetime destination. 


Write today for your free copy of the Erie Industrial 
Map, and any special information you may require, 
to George F. Weston, Industrial Commissioner, 
Erie Railroad, Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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